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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—S. A. Harz, 

Esq., R.A., Professor of Painting, will commence his Course 

of LECTURES on THURSDAY, February 15th, and continue 
them on the evenings of Thursday, 22nd, and March Ist. 


Rovat ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Sir Ricnarp 
WESTMACOTT, R.A., Professor of Sculpture, will com- 
mence his Course of LECTURES on MONDAY, February t2th, 
and continue them on the evenings of Monday, February 19th, 
26th, and March 5th, 12th, and 19th. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 
Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Second 

Annual Exhibition of this Society is now Open, at the Rooms 

of the Society of Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 

Morning from Ten to Five, and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. 
Admission, Morning Is., Evening 6d. Catalogucs 6d. 











Now Ready, Gratis and Postage Free, 


LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxfor! Street. 





TO AUTHORS. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pus- 


LISHER. 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 





RT UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
. Charter.)—Every Subscriber of ONE GUINEA will have an 
Impression of a Plate, by J.T. Willmore, A.R A., from the originai 
picture, by the late J. J. C alon, R.A.,“ A WATER PARTY,” 
together with a Quarto Volume of Thirty Wood Engravings, illus- 
trating Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Each Prizeholder will be 
entitled to select FOR HIMSELF, as heretofore, a Work of Art 
from one of the Public Exhibitions. 

GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 

LEWIS POCOCK, $ Secretaries, 

444, West Strand, 18th January, 1855. 


AR. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in 
Mineralogy and Geology at his resiience, No. 149, Strand, 
London. He can supply Elementary Collections at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, Fifty, to One Hundred Guineas each, and every re- 





_,quisite to assist those commencing the study of these interesting © 


ches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much plea- 
sure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, by Lyell, Mantel], and others, contains 200 Spe- 
cimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising 
the following specimens, viz.:— : 
MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or oc- 
easionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, 
Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, 
Tourmaline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, 
Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS; these 
are found in masses or beds, in veins, and occasionally in the beds 
of rivers. Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are put in the 
Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Cepper, Antimony, 
Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS: — Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 
_,PALMOZOIC FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, 


jan, and Carboni Rocks. 
SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and 
Cretaceous Groups. 
P44 uaa FOSSILS, from the Plastic-clay, London-clay, Crag, 





In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are 
rare, and all more select. Mr. Tennant bought at the Stowe Sale 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection ; for this he asks 1000 





Stemi 


and p 3 of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topic 
requiring extensive and immediate publicity, that he has at his 
command ample founts of type and machinery expressly adapted 
for printing Books, Pamphicts, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
utmost despatch and economy. Instructions to Authors, with 
Specimens of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of six 
stamps. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Pubiishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. ‘Ehey would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arr enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 

particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





USIC.—ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S CATA- 
LOGUES (comprising 11,500 Works from their own presses) 
may be had, Gratis and posTaGE FREE; likewise Sixteen Specimen 
Pages of their Editions of the Oratorios, Psalmodies, Gices, &c. 
This firm are the publishers of Hamilton's celebrated Modern 
Instructions for Piano, 73rd Edition, 4s. ; for Singing, 4th Edition, 
5s. The Library Editions (by John Bis : of “‘ Messiah,” 6s. 6d. ; 
“The Creation,” 4s. 6d,, &e. Orgaie Works, by Best, Rinck, 
Warren, &c. Educational Works, by Marx, Cherubini, Czerny, 
Hamilton, &c. Vocal and Instrumental Music by all the favourite 
Composers. See “ Select List” just issued.—8, New Burlington 
Street, Publishers to the Queen. 








HOOKER AND TAYLOR'S BRITISH MOSSES, 
Just published, in 8vo, with 61 plates, price 42s. cloth; or with 
the plates coloured, £t 4s. cloth, 


BEYOLOGIA BRITANNICA: Containing 





‘THE CRIMEA AND THE WAR. — The 


Second Edition of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCI., 
is NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, with Portrait and Plates, 3 vols., 8vo, 458.; or large 
* paper, in 4to, 84s. 

YHE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 

MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF JAMES WATT, illus- 

trated by h's Correspondence with his Friends, and the Specifica- 

tions of his Fatents. With Introductory Memoir. By JAS. P. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A. 

John Munay, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, 2 vols. post 8¥o, 


Nostx AND SOUTH. By the Author of 


“ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 





This day, in 8vo, cloth, price 3s., or by post 3s. 6d. 
Romaic and MODERN GREEK compared 


with one another, and with Ancient Greek. By JAMES 
CLYDE, M.A. 


Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Ma:shall, and Co., 
London. 








Just published, second imp d edition, in one thick volume, 
12mo (460 pages), bound in cloth, price 5s. 
COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By A. SEARS, of the Col- 
legiate Institution, Liverpool. 
London: David Nutt, 270, Strard. 
The Work is divided into three Parts ; viz., Grammatical Course ; 
Reading and Translation Course; Conversational Course: either 
of which may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 


Just Published, 
N ANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbé BOSSUT. 
32mo, in stiff wrapper, price 1s. each. 
FIRST and SECOND FRENCH READER. 
32mo, stiff wrapper, price Is. 6d. each. ; 
These little books will be found extremely useful to beginners in 


the study of the French language. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


OCLES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 








WUNBSR'S SOPH 
Just Published, in Two Vols., large 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 21s. 

OPHOCLES, with Annotations, Introduction, 

&e. By E. WUNDER. A New Edition, with the Notes lite- 
rally Trans!ated into English, and a Collation of Dindorf’s Text. 

Each of the Plays can be had separately, stitched in a neat 





the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland sy ically 
arranged and described according to the Method of Bruch and 
Schimper; with 61 illustrative Plates, including 25 new ones 
engraved for the present work. Being a New Edition, with many 
Additions and Alterations, of the “ Muscologia Britannica” of 
Messrs Hooker and Taylor. By WILLIAM WILSON, President 
of the Warrington Natural History Society. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





guineas. It Pp of p »many of which 
are of great interest. He has refused £25 for one Speci and 
£30 for another. 





Patt Matit.—Iivstratep Catatocues or Mr. Bircu’s Pictunes. 


MESSRS. FOSTER and SON inform the-Public 

that the Catalogues of the high-class English Pictures, 
illustrated by 17 woodcuts, are now ready, and may be had, one 
shilling each, at the Offices, 54, Pall Mall. Days of View, 12th, 
13th, and 14th instant. The Auction at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 
on Thursday, February 15th, at Two o'clock. 





Szven Evenincs’ Sate. — Extensive CoLtection oF VALUABLE 
Moperw EnoRavines, IN THE CHoIcEsT PROOF STATES, AND THE 
BNTIRE REMAINING CoPIEs OF THAT SPLENDID PicTorRIaAL Work, 
es D&LINBATED,” AND OTHER IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED 


KS, 
SOUTHGATE and BARRET will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on MONDAY 
EVENING, Feb. 12, and six following evenings, at 6,an important 
and extensive COLLECTION of FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, 
consisting of the finest works of Landseer, Eastlake, Wilkie, Mul- 
ready, Leslie, Chalon, Roberts, Turner, Webster, Harvey, Ansdell, 
Etty, Constable, Martin, Winterhalter, and other eminent artists, 
engraved by Doo, Robinson, Cousins, Wat. Burnet, Ryall, Lewis, 
T. Landseer, Simmons, Lumb Stocks, Willmore, Pye, &c.: also 
the entire remaining copies of “‘ Scotland Delineated,” by Clark- 
Son Stanfield, David Roberts, Cattermole, J. D. Harding, Joseph 
Nash, Leitch, T. Creswick, and other equally celebrated artists, 
15 parts complete, including 40 copies most beautifully coloured, 
to imitate the original drawings, in portfolios ; also the remainders 
of Prout’s Iilustrations of the Rhine, 30 tinted plates, unpublished ; 
the Works of Wouvermans, 2 vols.; Sir E. Landseer’s Early Com- 
positions, bound ; 9 copies of David Roberts’s Egypt and Nub‘a, 
coloured and mounted, and several others.—Catalogues forwarded 
on receipt of six postage stamps. 


SCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
: it on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
t Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not lees than Three Pounds net. They 
will allow Turety-runes rer Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
Amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
tations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
E> tas Guaring-Orovs Fess Ones, pesos totanes tas Ge nee 
i . ', to Vanry and Owen, Edu- 
be eational Depositary, 1, Strand, 











NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just Published, in One Vol. 12mo, containing 456 closely-printed 
Pages, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
HE LEXICON FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of English Students. By SAINT ANGE 
SIMEON, late Professor at Glasgow. . 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
This Grammar is compiled on an entirely new and original plan, 
affording peculiar facilities for the acquisition and thorough know- 
ledge of the language. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, in Four 


Parts: Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
By THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.R.G.S. 12mo, ten coloured 
Maps, 5s. cloth boards. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to the 
Year 1852. With Summaries of the State of the People at different 
Periods, &c. By THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.R.G.8. 1?mo, 
with Maps, 5s. cloth boards. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, to the Fall of 
the Empire. By THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.R.G.S.  12mo, 
with Maps, ?s. cloth boards. 


QUESTIONS on DITTO, 6d. neat cover. 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. By 


Professor STOWELL, D.D. 12mo, 3s. c’oth boards. 
THE HISTORY OF GREECE, to a.p. 1833. 
By Professor STOWELL, D.D. 12mo, with Map, 2s. 6d. c’oth 


»o DA LEY’s EVIDENCESof CHRISTIANITY, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Supplement, by the Rev. T. R. 
BIRKS, A.M. 12mo, 3s. cloth boards. 

PALEY’S HORA PAULINA; with HORZ 
APOSTOLICZ, by the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, A.M. 12mo, 3s. cloth 


boards. 

THE BIBLE HANDBOOK;; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scripturés. By JOSEPH ANGUS, 
D.D., R.A.8. 12mo, with Maps, 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. half- 


bound. 
QUESTIONS on DITTO, 6d. neat cover. 
*,* These Works will also be found worthy of the perusal of 
Students and General Readers. 
The Religions Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 











wrapper, price 3s. 
London: David Nutt, and Williams and Norgate. 
Just published (post octavo, 160 pages, price 3s. 6d.) 
A Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved, of 
“THE YOUNG LADIES’ FRENCH INSTRUCTOR.” By 
Mdlle. TIESSET, Institutrice Brévetée. 
This work, which is entirely practical, has been adopted in 
many of the first Young Ladics’ Seminaries in the Kingdom. It 
consists of a series of exercises on French conversation, ditto on 
some of the idiomatical expressions most in use, of familiar letters 
on different subjects, &c &¢ 
It may be had of Malle. Tiesset, 2, North Parade, Cheltenham : 
Whitaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London; and of the principal 
Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo, price 15s. in cloth, 


HE ANGLO-SAXON POEMS OF BEO- 
WULF, The Scop, or Gleeman’s Tale, and the Fight at 
Finnesburg. With a Literal Translation, Notes, Glossary, &c. 
By BENJAMIN THORPE, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 
Also, by the same Author, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of the 
HOLY GOSPELS. 8vo, 12s. 

ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA.  8vo, 
12s. Or the three volumes together, 33s. 


Oxford: printed by James Wright, Printer to the University. 
Sold by John Henry Parker, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 





This Day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


()xFORD ESSAYS. Written by Members of 


the University. Contents: 

LUCRETIUS AND THE POETIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
HIS AGE. By W. Y¥ Setrar, late Fellow of Osiel College. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE BEST MEANS OF TEACHING 

ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. A. Frovps, late Fellow of 
Exeter College. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. By F.T. Paucrave, Fellow of Exeter 


College. 

THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. By Hewry J. 8. Surrn, Fel- 
low of Balliol College. 

PERSIAN LITERATURE, By E. B. Cowrtt, Magdalen Hall. 

CRIME AND ITS EXCUSES. By the Rev. W. Tuomsow, Fellow 
of Queen's College. 

THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF OXFORD AND ITS GEOLOGY. 
By. Joun Puruirs, F.R.S , F.G.8., Deputy Reader of Geology. 

HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT. By T. C. Sanpans, late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

OXFORD STUDIES. By the Rev. M. Parrison, Fellow of 
Lincoln College. 

In April, uniform with the above, Octavo, 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. Written by Mem- 
bers of Hr¢ ndon : Joka W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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HANDBOOK TO CHURCH AND STATE. 





This day is published, an entirely New and thoroughly revised Edition, post 8vo, 6s, 


MURRAY’S OFFICIAL HANDBOOK; 


Being an Pistorical Account 


OF THE 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 





This day, 4th Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


RUSSIAN MANNERS AND SOCIETY, 
DURING A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 


The Englishwoman in Russia.—“* pt little of the practised writer's art; but it is clear, calm, sensible, 
and apparently candid. She may or may not have published her impressions reluctantly, but, at all events, we are disposed 
to receive them as accurate and authentic.”—Times. 

The Englishwoman in Russia.—“Since the ‘ Letters from the Baltic,’ we have met with no book descriptive 
of the society and manners of a foreign nation comparable with these.”— Britannia, 

The Englishwoman in Russia.—“ Proves unquestionably that she has all the qualifications necessary to a 
trustworthy sgueler. Her book is a very valuable as well as a very delightful one.’—Examiner, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





DR. DORAN’S NEW WORKS. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 


TABLE TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON THEM. 


Sxconp Eprtioy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HABITS AND MEN: 


WITH REMNANTS OF RECORDS ON THE MAKERS OF BOTH. 


Szconp Eprrron. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


By DR. DORAN. 


From the North British Review.—-“If books find readers in proportion to the interest which their subject matter 
awakens in the universal heart of society, these volumes must soon find their way into general circulation. We lay them 
down with regret; they are full of pleasant facts and racy anecdotes, charmingly told.” 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 12s, 


THE STEPSON. 


A DOMESTIC ROMANCE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


By F. N. DYER. 


“ The characters well conceived and carefully delineated, the story vigorously and powerfully told.”—Morning Chronicle, 
* The interest is sustained till the conclusion.”—Press, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


GRACE LEE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NATHALIE,” ‘“‘WOMAN IN FRANCE,” &c. ko, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 66, CORNHILL 





a; 


HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
This day, with a Chart, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ITA. 
LIAN PAINTERS: with a Table cf the Contemporary 
Schools of Italy, designed as a Handbook to the Picture Galleries 
ofItaly. By A LADY. Edited by RALPH N. WORNUM. 
John Murray, Albemarte Street. 





With Woodcuts. post Svo, 6s. 
HE ART OF TRAVEL; or, Hints on the 


Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By 
FRANCIS GALTON, Author of “ Travels in South Africa.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with woodcuts, 8vo, 7s. 6d 


ISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY. The Landing of Augustine— The Murder of Becket 
—Becket’s Shrine - The Black Prince. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with copious illustrations, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS, 
By C. R. LESLIE, R.A., Author of the “‘ Life of Constable.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S YORKSHIRE. 
This day, Second Edition, with 35 plates, 8vo, 15s. 


T= RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, AND SEA- 

COAST OF YORKSHIRE. With Essays on the — 
Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the Country. By JOHN 
ean” F.R.S., Deputy Reader of Geology in the University 
of Oxford. 


John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
This day, with many woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NOWLEDGE IS POWER: a View of the 


Productive Forces of Modern Society, and = Results of 
Labour, Capital, and Skill. By CHARLES KNIGH 


By the same Author, 


ONCE UPON A TIME. Two vols., feap. 


8vo, 10s. 


THE OLD PRINTER and the MODERN 
PRESS. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle S‘reet. 





POPULAR STORYBOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
This day is published, 
HE MONASTERY and the MOUNTAIN 


CHURCH. By the Author of “ Sunlight through the Mist.” 
With Woodcuts. l6mo. 4s. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, 
Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men. New 
Edition. With Woodcuts. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 


WALKS and TALKS. By Avr Ipa. 


Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s. 


STORIES SELECTED from the HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. Fifteerth Edition. With Woodcuts. !émo. 
2s. 6d 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Author 


of “‘ Stories from History of Eng!and.” Fourth Edition. l&mo. 
ls. 64 


With 


THE FABLES of SOP, for Old and Young. 


A New Version. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. Twenty-first 


Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. I6mo. 2s. 6d 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. By 
LORD MAHON. 
Now ready, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. Third 
and Revised Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 93s. 


THE SAME. Popular Edition. 7 vols. Post 


8vo. 63. each. 


Ill. 
THE ‘‘FORTY-FIVE;” or, a Narrative of 
the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745. Reprinted from the “ History 
of England.” Sixth Thousand. Post 8vo. 3s. 


HISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCESSION 
in SPAIN. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 15s. 


v. 

SPAIN under CHARLES the SECOND; or, 
Extracts from the Correspondence of the Hon. Alexander "stan- 
hope, British Minister at Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8yo. 6s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL and “CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
Reprinted _ the “Quarterly Review.” Fourth Thousand. 
Post 8yo. 


LIFE of LOUIS, PRINCE of CONDE, sur- 
named the Great. Seventh ve Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE of BELISARIUS. Second Edition. 
Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


THE STORY of JOAN of ARC, Fifth 
Thousand, Feap.8vo. 1s. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


Mountains and Molehills; or, Recollections 
the Burnt Journal. By Frank Marryat. 
ngman and Co. 
Tue son of the well-known author of ‘ Peter 
Simple’ seems to have resolved on a life of 
fun and adventure. From a refractory mid- 
shipman in Her Majesty’s service, he is sud- 
denly transformed into a squatter and gold- 
crusher in California, and being a smart writer 
and skilful draftsman, he has given a spirited, 
drolly illustrated, account of his experience. 
This narrative of his adventures in the 
Western El Dorado is a much more accept- 
able volume than that of his cruise among the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Marred 
with angry and useless personalities, it met 
with some critical castigation; it was, never- 
theless, a clever production for so young a 
man. The present work is distinguished by 
a maturer judgment, and although the author 
eannot ‘refrain from still having a gentle fling at 
‘an officer of scientific renown in our naval ser- 
vice, it abounds with humour and _jollity. 
Mr. Marryat possesses a rare love of adven- 
ture, and an admirable capacity for observa- 
tion, and the multitudinous haps and mishaps 
of his travels are related with frank simplicity 
and zest. He started for San Francisco, by 
way of Chagres and Panama, in April 1850, 
accompanied by his man Barnes, a quondam 
Norfolk poacher, with a Mr. Thomas, and 
with three large bloodhounds, and after spend- 
ing a few weeks in the fast city of the gold-, 
diggers, they pushed on to the Russian River 
and Valley A the Santa Rosa, determined to 
“squat.” 

‘* As the land we were on belonged to the United 
States government, I determined to take March’s 
advice, and squat on this valley, for I became at 
once enchanted with it, as indeed were my com- 
panions: I therefore affixed to the red-wood trees 
a paper I had long prepared and kept in my knap- 
sack for immediate use, and which ordered all men 
to take notice that F. M. claimed, under the laws 
of pre-emption, one hundred and fifty acres of 
land measuring from that spot, and that he in- 
tended to defend his right by force of arms, &c. 

“By the time we had walked thoroughly over 
the property and discovered fresh advantages, and 
had drunk of the stream and found the water ex- 
cellent, it was dusk, and not being sufficientl 
satisfied with our landmarks, to try our way back 
to our camp that night, we determined on passing 
it in the red-wood clump; the fire was soon stacked 
and lighted—that jolly camp-fire that on the in- 
stant suffuses everything around it with its cheerful 
ruddy glow, and sends its sharp crackle merrily up 
through the air, throwing a charm over the most 
inhospitable desert, and giving a zest to the hun- 
ter's meal, be it ever so homely.” 

Here the settlers contrived to winter. 
They decided upon enclosing the valley, and 
rendering it fit for agricultural purposes, and 
m the course of a fortnight had erected a 
two-roomed house, adjoining a red-wood 
clump, which served for a larder and store- 
house, 

“T gave Barnes the woods and forests, which 
was not such a sinecure as it is here, as he had 
full employment for the winter in felling the red- 
woods, and splitting them into rails for enclosing the 
! Thomas undertook the ‘hewing and draw- 
ing,’ the cooking, and the internal cleanliness of 

house; and this latter is very essential in 
mountain life. Take everything out of your hut 
thily and hang it in the sun; then water well the 
floor; this drives away the vermin, which abound 








in the deer and hare skins; it also insures you 
against scorpions and centipedes, which are apt to 
introduce themselves into the fire-wood. It de- 
volved on me to supply the larder, and the amount 
of exertion required for this duty varied consider- 
ably. One day an-easy walk would bring me to a 
marsh, and a few shots from my double-barrelled 
gun would secure as many wild-ducks as we re- 
quired, but on another I might be doomed, after a 
long journey, to extend myself over the carcase of 
a buck, and then, exposed to a glaring sun, un- 
aided, flay my quarry and disembowel him, quarter 
him, and carry him home piece by piece, over four 
or five miles of successive cindery hills. I had no 
stout little pony with a shaggy mane and tail, such 
as one sees carrying home the deer in Landseer’s 
splendid pictures. I had to take as much meat as 
I could ‘ pick-a-back,’ or else leave it to the coyotes, 
who would appear in sight whilst I was yet at 
work on the carcase. * * * It was our cus- 

tom of an evening, after our supper was over, the 
fire piled up with blazing oak logs, and each man 
had lighted his pipe and received a noggin of 
schnappes, after the fatigues of the day, to congre- 
gate in one room, and there, after lighting a candle, 

one of us would read a book aloud. I had a good 
stock of books, though they travelled in a small 
compass, and as they were, for the most, by Field- 

ing, Smollett, De Foe, Le Sage, Goldsmith, and 
that class of writers, they all bore reading twice, 

and more than twice; so that our evenings were 
passed very sociably. Barnes, too, who was an 
uneducated man, was taking instructions in writing 
from Thomas, and began to learn in this wild spot 
what they never tried to teach him in the Christian 
village where he first saw the light. One evening 
these amusements were set aside for the discussion 
of the subject of the cultivation of a piece of the 
farm. Onions were at this time commanding 
fabulous prices in San Francisco; and a very 
simple calculation proved, as distinctly as possible, 

on paper, that one acre planted with onions would 
realize an enormous profit, provided the onions 
came up. To ensure this last important point, I 

engineered a ditch, which was to convey water for 
their irrigation from our stream; and leaviug the 
others to carry out these works, I started on foot 
for San Luis, where I arrived, after two days, very 
foot-sore. I procured a plough, a wagon, a yoke 
of strong American oxen. and a fresh supply of 
groceries, and I then paid a flying visit to San 
Francisco in a small-fishing boat, and returned to 
Sonoma with seeds of all kinds, a box of horse- 
radish roots, which came in very well afterwards 
with wild bull, and about five hundred fine young 
fruit-trees.” 

Robinson Crusoe was not more delighted 
at finding the print of a man’s foot on the 
sand, than was Frank Marryat, one day, at 
the sight of a saddled horse. His rencontre 
with another traveller in the clearings is told 
with a great deal of humour:— 

“I was agreeably surprised, on my return one 
day to the hut, to find a horse, saddled and bridled, 
attached to our railing, and I ascertained that its 
owner.was a countryman of mine who had been 
‘prospecting’ the surrounding country, and had 
been directed by March to our camp. They say 
we are a stiff and formal people: perhaps so; but 
in the mountains, an Englishman needs no further 
introduction than to know a man for a country- 
man to place tle best he has at the stranger’s ser- 
vice. You show him the river and give him a 
towel: you supply him with a tin plate and spoon, 
and he helps himself from your smoking pot: you 
produce a bottle of whiskey in his honour, and 
after placing the tobacco canister at his elbow, and 
pointing out the bundle of blankets that will form 
his bed, you enter into social conversation. When 
you part from the man the next morning, you feel 
quite sorry, and hope to see him again, although 


there is little probability of that, for these are |. 


chance meetings. It is my belief that there is an 
honest purpose in the hearty wring pf the hand 
that such a stray visitor gives you as he mounts his 


horse to depart... Whether or no, he can’t goaway | 





and say your rooms are damp, and your claret is 
sour, that your wife is a fright, and your pictures 
are trash, as people sometimes do in more civilized 
countries, after enjoying the hospitality of their 
friends. Our guest produced from his pocket a 
number of ‘ Punch,’ and one of the ‘ Illustrated 
News’—about five months old. I had had oppor- 
tunities of reading these publications in a great 
many out-of-the-way parts of the globe, but I never 
expected that they would reach my log hut. But 
English periodicals creep in everywhere; and I re- 
member that the first indication I received of some 
family news of importance was when, at a pic-nic 
at Mount Lebanon, I picked up a scrap of news- 
paper which had contained the mustard of some 
party who had preceded us, and casually glanced 
at its contents.” 


In the spring the busy squatters returned 
to San Francisco, and were present at the 
great fire which occurred in that city. 
Among the hints thrown out for the use of 
emigrants, here is an acceptable one on the 
use of iron houses, upon which so much store 
was at one time set :— 


“Tron houses under most circumstances are a 
failure, and I write from experience in the matter. 
T have sat in churches made of iron, and have been 
glad to get out of them for that reason. I have 
thrown down my billiard-cue in disgust in iron 
elub-houses, have paid my Dill incontinently and 
left iron hotels, and have lived in misery in an iron 
shooting-box of my own, which was supposed to be 
very complete. 

**T could live comfortably at all times in my 
little log hut at the ‘farm,’ but never could I en- 
dure myself inside my iron house. When the sun 
shone it was too hot; as night advanced it cooled 
too suddenly, and at daglight I shivered. When 
it was too warm, the hot iron, with its anti-corro- 
sive paint, emitted a sickening smell; and when 
the rain came down on the roof, it sounded like a 
shower of small shot. I lined it with wood through- 
out, that is to say, I built a wooden house inside 
my iron one, and then it was only bearable. But 
it would have been cheaper, it seemed to me, to 
have built the wooden house first, and then have 
put the iron on if it was wanted, which it was not,” 


A month or two later the city was again in 
flames, and it was on this occasion that the 
author lost his notes and sketches which are 
here resuscitated from memory. The travel- 
lers’ excursions, made hitherto in the vicinity 
of San Francisco, were now directed to 
Sonora and Tuttle Town. 


‘Tt was dark when we entered Sonora; and as the 
habits of the people here are nocturnal, the evening 
may be said to have commenced as we alighted. It 
certainly had commenced, for Greenwich Fair might 
be spoken of as a sober picture of domestic life, 
compared to the din and clamour that resounded 
through the main street of Sonora. On either side 
were gambling- houses of large dimensions, but very 
fragile structure, built of a fashion to invite confla- 
gration, though offering little of value to the de- 
vouring element when the invitation was accepted, 
which it was about every other night or so. In 
most of these booths and barns, the internal deco- 
rations were very glittering; chandeliers threw a 
brilliant light on the heaps of gold that lay piled 
on each monté table, whilst the drinking bars held 
forth inducements that nothing mortal is supposed 
to be able to resist. On a raised platform is a 
band of music, or perhaps some Ethiopian sere- 
naders, or if it is a Mexican saloon, a quartet of 
guitars, and in one house, and that the largest, is 
a piano, and a lady in black velvet who sings in 
Italian and accompanies herself, and who elicits 
great admiration and applause on account of the 
scarcity of the fair sex in this region. 

‘‘Each gambling-house is full; some are 
crowded, and the streets are full also, for it. is 
Saturday, a night on which the miners flock into 
Sonora, with the avowed intention of purchasing 
necessaries for the ensuing-week, and returning 
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the same night; but, seduced by the city’s 
blandishments, they seldom extricate themselves 
from its temples of pleasure until very early on 
the ensuing Monday morning, when they return 
to their camps and long toms, and soothe their 
racking ‘headaches by the discovery of chunks of 
old. 6 


«The long bar of a saloon is always actively en- 
gaged, and the bar-keeper must be prepared for 
all demands in all languages. Here he serves a 
Mexican group with agua diente; now he allays a 
Frenchman’s thirst with absinthe, in the pouring 
out of which he displays much art; again he at- 
tends with rapidity to the demands of four 
Americans, whose orders embrace respectively, a 
‘ gin-cocktail,’ a ‘brandy-straight,’ a ‘claret san- 
garee,’ and a ‘Queen Charlotte ;’ these supplied, 
he must respond with alacrity to the call of a 
cockney miner, whose demand is heard even above 
the surrounding din : 

‘¢¢Hain’t you got no hale hor porter?” 


Tuttle Town was fixed upon for the erec- 
tion of an experimental mining establishment. 
A couple of canvas houses were built, with 
mud fire-places, and an empty barrel for a 
chimney-pot, and eight Mexican miners, with 
a good supply of bullock hides, beans, and a 
frying-pan, were hired for quarrying the ore. 

‘* Unity and good-will had been so long estab- 

lished amongst my little party, that we were soon 
comfortable in every respect, and actively employed. 
The vein extended for about half a mile, and 
the three spots I selected for exploration had 
each its band of men sinking a ‘ prospecting’ 
shaft. 
‘Rowe and I had ample employment in super- 
intending the operations, and testing the samples 
of ore that were daily selected from each pit; so 
with windlasses and buckets, crowbars and drills, 
gunpowder and fuze-matches, pestles, mortars, re- 
torts, and quicksilver, we each of us had our occu- 
pation, and were happy as the day was.long. The 
quartz was sharp, and cut like glass, so we wore 
deer-skin ‘trowserloons,’ our beards grew, our 
muscles increased to an alarming extent, our man- 
ners were less toned down than was usual,—in 
fact they were swaggering, our appetites were very 
large, but for all that, we were so happy that even 
the pleasures of the ‘little valley’ fell into insig- 
nificance before those of our Tuttletonian life; and 
this arose in a great measure from the fact that we 
all entertained a strong belief that one day or other 
our labour would be rewarded. a = . 

*‘In the course of three months, we had col- 
lected two or three hundred tons of ore, and as the 
tests we daily made still bore out our preconceived 
opinions of the value of the mine, I proceeded to 
San Francisco for the purpose of procuring the 
steam power and machinery requisite for a trial of 
the metal we had quarried. 

‘The life of the quartz miner at this date was 
tortured by doubts; he was ever in doubt as to the 
value of his rock; he was ever in doubt as to the 
depth of his vein; and he was ever in doubt as to 
the machinery best adapted for securing gold; nor 
is his position, taken generally, much happier in 
these respects at the present time; and I will be 
bound, sir, that the directors who led to your 
victimization, and the subordinates that they em- 
ployed, are as much trammelled by these doubts 
as rf quartz miners I could mention. 

‘* I was profoundly meditative on the subject of 
machinery as I jogged along on the Old Soldier to 
Stockton. I recalled to mind that for pulverising 
the rock we had stampers, rollers, grinders, and 
triturators, which you pleased; that for amalgam- 
ating the gold with quicksilver we had ‘trapiches,’ 
‘ erasteros,’ wooden tubs, and iron basins, which 
you pleased also. That we had design No. 1, that 
had been so successfully employed by Professor 
A—— in the Ural Mountains; design No. 2, that 
Professor B—— had made his fortune with (by 
selling the patent, though), and which had never 
failed in the Swiss Cantons, where gold was rather 
searce than otherwise; and design No. 3, an in- 
fallible invention by Professor C——, an American 





gentleman, who hadn’t sold his patent yet, but was 
quite ready to part with it for a consideration. 
All this I knew, but I was also aware that none of 
these plans had been attended with complete suc- 
cess; some were too simple in construction, and 
too slow; others were too complicated in mechan- 
ism, and too fast and furious. 

‘One machine would catch every metal the 
quartz contained except the gold; another would 
allow everything to give it the go by, except the 
refuse tailings that were not wanted; none secured 
the gold but those which required more manual 
labour than it would have been profitable to 
employ. 

** When, therefore, I arrived at San Francisco, 
I determined on trying a newly-invented machine 
which had not yet been proved in the mines, but 
which looked very promising for my experimental 
work ; with this, and an eight-horse power steam- 
engine, I returned to Tuttle Town. 

“Tt was hard work to get the boiler of the 
engine over the mountains, for the rains had 
commenced to fall, and in many places the mud 
was very deep. Three or four days’ rain en- 
tirely change the character of the Sonora road; 
and wherever there is a hollow in which the 
water can accumulate, there, throughout the 
winter, you have a quagmire which becomes 
deeper as each fresh waggon or mule passes 
through it, until at last, having become impass- 
able, it is avoided by a circuit, which one traveller 
having made, every other traveller from that day 
follows. 

“* Although I had given the boiler two or three 
days’ start, I found it on arriving at Table 
Mountain, with the worst part of the journey still 
before it; however, we had sixteen yoke of oxen, 
and after a couple of days of great trouble, the 
machinery was at length safely planted in Tuttle 
Town. Its arrival created great sensation, and 
the town increased in size and importance on the 
strength of it. A French baker and a butcher 
established themselves in our main street, and at 
the first general election, a justice of the peace 
and constable were legally elected; the former 
was a worthy carpenter of good education; the 
latter post was filled by Rowe. Whenever we saw 
Rowe buckling on his pistols in a decisive manner, 
preparatory to a start, we knew that he was pro- 
ceeding to collect a debt due to some Tuttletonian, 
and this active constable invariably brought back 
either the money or the man.” = - 


The miners having started the machinery, 
were looking with great excitement for the 
result, when, in a few minutes, the crusher 
broke down. The author, nothing daunted, 
posted off to San Francisco to buy another, 
“which should grind and scrunch with a 
vigour that nothing could resist.” 

‘* During this time the work at the mines pro- 

steadily, and the new machinery being 
ready, we started it, fully confident of success. 
Again was our engine placed under contribution 
for four horses’ more power than it was built for, 
and again did our’ machinery turn out a signal 
failure: in fact, we had iron only where we should 
have had the hardest of steel, and in consequence, 
instead of our mill grinding the quartz, the quartz 
had the best of it, and ground the mill; and as it 
was gold I wanted, and not iron-filings, I deter- 
mined for the present to abandon my third profit- 
less speculation. 

‘* Agriculturally, architecturally, and mineralogi- 
cally, I had been sported with by fate,—and the 
plough in the north, the steam-engine in the south, 
and the hotel in the middle, had each been accom- 

ied by iary loss. Yet the days I had 
a had hepa happy, and Philosophy said: 
‘ You have had health, and contentment, and warm 
friendship; and if these were purchasable, many 
would buy them of you for twenty times what- you 
have lost in money!’ To which I replied, ‘ Very 
true, oh Philosophy! but had I taken my steam- 
engine to Russian River, and there applied its 
power to sawing red-woods, and had I with my 
plough turned up the fertile hills and valleys at 





Vallejo, and further, had I erected my hotel at 
Sonora, where it was much wanted, I might have 
still had the unpurchasable articles you allude to, 
and the money too.’ Upon which Philosophy, 
seeing me thus unreasonable, retired from the 
contest,” ; 


Thus ended Mr. Frank Marryat’s mining 
schemes, and he has done well to come home 
and give us so pleasant a warning record of 
his experience. 


‘‘ Amateur performances are seldom successful; 
and whether he wishes to fatten short-horn bullocks 
for an agricultural show, or take the helm of his 
yacht in a race for the cup, your amateur in one 
way or the other, generally ‘comes out wrong,’ 
‘Chacun a son metier’ is a motto more generall 
applicable than we are willing to admit, although 
there are few of us who have not tried something 
that we had no business with. Still man is 
emulous and vain, and until the end of the world 
fat Muggins will waltz, igaorant Foodle will talk, 
and travellers like myself will appear in print, and 
let us appear ever so ridiculous to others, we can- 
not, and will not, acknowledge that ‘every one to 
his trade’ applies in any degree to us.” 

The book is a most amusing one; a little 
rattling and yr mae perhaps, but apparently 
truthful; and the illustrations, allowing for 
a vein of caricature, are spirited and clever. 








Lives of Philosophers of the Time of George 
Tif. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. 
Griffin and Co. 

To this first volume of the new edition of the 

works of Lord Brougham is prefixed a preface 

which will be read with much interest, both 
on account of its subject-matter and of the 

‘autobiographical notices of the illustrious 

author. After so long a period of active and 

varied owe life, in which time was yet found 
for the highest pursuits of science and litera- 
ture, it is gratifying to know that in his con- 
parative retirement he is still to give the 
world the benefit of his matured wisdom and 
his learned research. The preface begins with 

a brief view of the reign of George ITI. in 

relation to literature and philosophy :— 
‘*The reign of George III. may in some im 

portant respects be justly regarded as the Augustan 
age of modern history. The greatest statesmen, 
the most consummate captains, the most finished 
orators, the first historians, all flourished during 
this period. For excellence in these departments 
it was unsurpassed in former times, nor had it even 
any rivals, if we except the warriors of Louis 

XIV.’s day, one or two statesmen, and Boling- 

broke and Massillon as orators. But its glorie 

were not confined to those great departments of 
human genius, Though it could show no poet like 

Dante, Milton, Tasso, or Dryden ; no dramatist 

like Shakspeare or Corneille; no philosopher to 

equal Bacon, Newton, or Locke, —it nevertheless 
in some branches, and these not the least important 
of natural science, very far surpassed the achieve 
ments of former days, while of political science, the 
most important of all, it first laid the foundations, 
and then reared the superstructure. The science 
of chemistry almost entirely, of political economy 
entirely, were the growth of this remarkable era; 
while even in the pure mathematics a progress wa 
made which nearly changed its aspect since the 

days of Leibnitz and Newton. The names d 

Black, Watt, Cavendish, Priestley, Lavoisier, 

Davy, may justly be placed far above the Boyles, 

the Stahls, the Hales, the Hookes of former times; 

while Euler, Clairaut, D’Alembert, Lagrange, Is 

Place, must be ranked as analysts next afte 

Newton himself, and above Descartes, Leibnits 

or the Bernouillis; and in economical scienc, 

Hume, Smith, and Quesnai really had no paralle, 

hardly any forerunner. It would also be vain # 

deny great poetical and dramatic genius to Golt 
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smith, Voltaire, Alfieri, Monti, and the German 
school, how inferior soever to the old masters of 


song. 

i But, above all, it must not be forgotten, that 
in our times the mighty revolution which has been 
effected in public affairs, and has placed the rights 
of the people throughout the civilized world upon a 
new and a firm foundation, was brought about, 
immediately indeed by the efforts of statesmen, but 
prepared, and remotely caused, by the labours of 
philosophers and men of letters. The diffusion of 
knowledge among the community at large is the 
work of our own age, and it has made all the con- 
quests of science both in recent and in older times 
of incalculably greater value, of incomparably 
higher importance to the interests of mankind, 
than they were while scientific study was confined 
within the narrow circles of the wealthy and the 
learned.” 

Detailed notices are given of the sources 
whence the materials for the biographical 
histories of that reign were obtained by the 
author, and of the alterations and additions 
which subsequent study or information will 
render necessary. In the following passage, 
which in spirit and style recals some of the 
finest pages of ancient classical literature, is a 
remarkable record of the design of the work 
and the mode of its execution :— 


‘‘Having, therefore, on retiring from office, 
more time left for literary pursuits than professional 
and judicial duties had before allowed me, 1 was not 
minded to waste, indolent and inactive, or enslaved 
by lower occupations, that excellent leisure :— 
‘Non fuit consilium socordié atque desidié bonum 
otium conterere ; neque vero agrum colendo, aut 
venando, servilibus officiis intentum, zetatem agere. 
Statutum res gestas populi nostri carptim, ut que- 
que memorié digna videbantur, perscribere ; eo 
magis quod mihi aspe, met(, partibus reipublice, 
animus liber erat.’ For I conceived that as por 
trait-painting is true historical painting in ‘one 
sense, so the lives of eminent men, freely written, 
are truly the history of their times ; and that no 
more anthentic account of any age, its transac- 
tions, the springs which impelled men’s conduct, 
and the merits which different actors in its scenes 
possessed, can be obtained than by studying the 
biography of the personages who mainly guided 
affairs, and examining their characters, which by 
their influence they impressed upon the times they 
flourished in. Such a work had moreover this 
advantage, that beside preserving the memory of 
past events, and the likeness of men who had passed 
from the stage, it afforded frequent opportunities 
of inculcating the sound principles of an enlightened 
and virtuous policy, of illustrating their tendency 
to promote human happiness, of exhibiting their 
power to exalt the genuine glory as well of indi- 
viduals as of nations. 

“Though I could entertain little doubt that this 
plan was expedient, no one could more doubt than 
I did the capacity brought to its execution, or feel 
more distrustful of the pen held by a hand which 
had so long been lifted up only in the contentions 
of the senate and the forum. My only confidence 
was in the spirit of fairness and of truth with 
which I entered on the performance of the task ; 
and I now acknowledge with respectful gratitude 
the favour which the work has hitherto, so far 
above its deserts, experienced from the public, both 
at home, in spite of party opposition, and abroad, 
Where no such unworthy influence could have 
place. It is fit that I also express my equal satis- 
faction at the testimony which has been borne to 
its strict impartiality by those whose opinions, and 
the opinions of whose political associates, differed 

é most widely from my own. That in composing 
the work I never made any sacrifice of those prin- 
ciples which have ever guided my public conduct, 
18 certain; that I never concealed them in the 
course of the book is equally true ; nay, this has 

n made a charge against it, as if I was at liberty 
to write the history of my own times, nay, of 
transactions in many of which I had borne a for- 
ward part, and not show what my own sentiments 





had been on those very affairs. But if my opinions 
were not sacrificed to the fear that I might offend 
the living by speaking plainly of the dead, so 
neither were truth and justice ever sacrificed to 
those opinions.” 

The present edition, while presenting in a 
cheap and convenient form the collected 
works of Lord Brougham, will be enriched 
by much new matter, both in the text and in 
the notes. The publication will be arranged 


in two series; the first, consisting of ten 
volumes, comprising the critical, historical, 
and miscellaneous works, and the second 
series, of six volumes, will contain the legal, 
political, and professional writings. 








Life of William Etty, R.A. By Alexander 
Gilchrist. Bogue. 
[Second Notice. ] 

Ar the age of forty-one, after two-and-twenty 
years of unremitting toil, Etty obtained the 
full honours of the Academy, but ten years 
more elapsed before his pictures may be said 
to have found ready unchonet For several 

ears after his election as an Academician, 

tty had pictures returned to him from the 
Exhibition unsold. It is recorded that his 
summer “ was still generally devoted, as a 
matter of necessity, to portrait-painting ;” 
and writing to Lord Darnley the painter 
says, ‘ When I assure your lordship that, 
though I have studied and practised my pro- 
fession for eight-and-twenty years with in- 
dustry unceasing, without having yet had it 
in my power entirely to discharge the debt 
incurred by prosecuting those studies, your 
lordship will not think my profession a sine- 
eure.” As late as 1838, when Etty had 
reached the age of fifty-one, “three of his 
pictures returned from the Academy unsold, 
destined to long wanderings up and down the 
provincial cshiniliens:" One was sold at the 
end of the year for 45/., and another for 601. 
“through the help of a lottery.” But in the 
following year a better era dawned upon him. 
“The tide of pecuniary prosperity was at last 
beginning to set in his favour.” His gross 
income for that year amounted, for the first 
time in his life, to 9007. “ How thankful to 
God I ought to be,” exclaimed the painter, 
“that I fave not a single picture on my 
hands.” — 

‘* An uncertain market was ceasing to be the 
reward of the season’s labours. Of the six pictures 
sent, in 1841, to Trafalgar-square, the two principal 
were sold in one week, at or before the Academy 
dinner: the Prodigal’s Return, to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, for two hundred and fifty guineas ; 
the Bathers surprised by a Swan, to Mr. Vernon, 
for two hundred ; also, the Still Life, to Mr. Knott, 
for thirty guineas. At such success, ‘joy steals 
upon me,’ he confesses. On the Bathers, the Diary 
(June 21st) records a ‘diabolical injury,’ due, 
doubtless, to the outraged virtue and sensitive 
modesty of some indignant ‘father of a family.’ ” 


The following year Zo Arms, ye Brave! 
found a purchaser at 200/.; but so universal 
was the desire that the Venus had a little 
more covering, “some kind of _—— 
gauze had to be cobbled up in water-colours.” 
The history of another picture about this 
time, the Dance, from Homer’s description of 
Achilles’ shield, is interesting :— 

‘* Tt did not, at first, prove a fortunate venture. 
‘That year,’ (1842), Etty used afterwards to assert, 
‘I was in despair.’ The Dance ‘was hung ina 
corner ; and not a shilling offered for it.’ . As late 
as seven years before his death, an important and 
beautiful work from his hand had to go a-begging. 
It was despatched at the end of the season in search 





of an owner, to the Birmingham Jastitution. There 
it ultimately sold to Mr. Bacon, of Nottingham, 
at the reduced price of 360 guineas, instead of the 
5000. originally asked at the Academy. In 1845, 
Mr. Colls purchased the picture for 600 guineas. 
The latest price it has fetched wasathousand. On 
its change of hands in 1845, a share in the profits 
fell to Etty’s lot—a rare windfall. Mr. Bacon had 
sold it at an unexpected premium. Having origi- 
nally obtained it at a lower price than that put on 
it—even in the Birmingham Exhibition—he volun- 
tarily handed the painter a bonus of 80/.; the 
difference, deducting expenses, between the sum 
once asked of him, and that given.” 

It was not until he had arrived at the age 
of fifty-six that Etty, ever frugal and indus- 
trious, was enabled to invest his first 100J. 
The tide of fortune now flowed uninter- 
ruptedly in his favour, and never was living 
painter more liberally rewarded. For his 
Joan of Arc, in three large compartments, 
painted in 1847, he received immediately on 
its completion 2500/7.; and he increased his 
funded savings during the next six years to 
17,0007. This picture had long been an ob- 
ject of ambition with Etty. He had painted 
eight works of large size, and he was desirous 
of completing, with a grand climax, the magi- 
cal number nine. Nine colossal pictures he 
had all along set his mind on painting, and 
he called this the last of his ‘ Three times 
Three.’ Before sending it to the Academy, 
he writes to his brother Walter :— 

“T painted on the picture till Saturday night ; 
and then gave Sunday for a general revision of it 
alone, and completion of the portions not yet done. 
By one o'clock, on Easter Sunday, I felt that I 
ought to go to the Abbey, and return thanks to 
Almighty God, for having so mercifully dealt with 
me, as to enable me to complete so far this colossal 
effort, and that nothing should prevent me. 
went, and never did the glorious Abbey look more 
beautiful. The golden sun shone. The service 
was fine. And the Dean preached a rather fine, 
philosophical sermon on ‘Let there be light, and 
there was light.’ * * I spent the evening in 

eace:, * © 

“Not in the Abbey alone did he render his 
fervent acknowledgments. He had often said, 
while the work was in progress, ‘This will be the 
last of the Three times Three, And then shall I 
pour out thanksgiving and praise to Him who has 
given me eyesight, strength of mind, and health, 
to finish it.’ When subsequently reminded of his 
promise, and asked if he had fulfilled it, ‘ Yes,’ he 
answered, with much unction ; ‘in York Minster, 
I returned thanks from my heart and soul, and 
afterwards took the sacrament.’ ” 

The crowning triumph of Etty’s life was, 
however, the brilliant display made in 1849 
of a hundred and thirty-three of his choicest 
works, collected together by the Society of 
Arts from their various possessors, and which 
must be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers :— 

“Very busy,’ he reports himself (June 7th) to 
Mr. Spencer. ‘We shall have a glorious show, 
I should have liked to have seen your enthusiasm 
—Saturday’ (next). ‘But we must bottle it up 
for a future day. I know you will be-pleased.’— 
‘Please God, I will give them a taste of my qua- 
lity. Non nobis Domine /—The Sirens ; the Com- 
bat ; the Wise and Foolish Virgins; the Storm ; 
the Death of Hero and Leander! Come, my dear 
boy, as soon as you can. None will be more glad 
to see you. * * P.S. ‘ Awake my Glory’ (David) 
‘arrived this morning,’—two days before the pri- 
vate view, that is. 

“The ‘severe anxiety and exertion’ of getting 
his works ready for the public, was crowned by its 
reward. ‘If ever I felt proud,’ he some months 
later avowed to his old friend Mrs. Bulmer, ‘it 
was when, after great anxiety, exertion, and 
fatigue, I had completed the arrangement of them ; 
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and sat me down in a chair, in the midst of these 
my children: the noble Judith; the animated 


Sirens; last, not least, Hero and Leander ; with | 


the Duke of Sutherland’s Bevy of Fair Women. 
I then felt it was something to be William Etty. 
T hope I did not feel too much elated. I think I 
did not.—We have had sad lessons lately of life’s 
vanity.’ 

‘* « My private view was Saturday,’ he (June 11th) 
relates to his brother. ‘ And the effect astonished 
all! Nobody seemed to expect what there awaited 
them. It was triumphant. I am thankful to 


Almighty God that Z7e has spared me to see that 
day. ’> 


“A strange contrast,’ adds the sapient 
Gilchrist, “the collection made to the dark 
kde gece of poor Barry which they covered 

rom view, the coherent attainment of excel- 

lence instead of the barren aspirations towards 
it.” But Etty, in a letter written about this 
time to his attached brother, which the bio- 
grapher seems to have overlooked, says, 
“Truly a triumph, after a struggle of many 
years, to see and feel one’s in duly esti- 
mated, considered, and applauded, in the very 
room iuto which you ek me to admire the 
Orpheus of Barry and his other glorious 
works.” 

Etty survived this exhibition only a few 
months. In November of the same year the 
painter died, aged sixty-two, with several 
pictures in hand, one of which, only partially 
sketched, was a representation of the Bridal 
Procession from Homer :— 

‘* As long as physical strength to hold the pencil 
remained, Etty’s love of his art would never have 
allowed him to relinquish it. To his doctors, it 
had for months been a mystery how he contrived 
to paint. The rheumatic swelling of his hands 

revented his holding a brush with any firmness. 
Vet, despite asthma, gout, and the rest, the fire of 
the man held out to the last. To those admitted 
within his studio, it was not a little strange to see 
him; giving a dab or two with the end of his 
brush, retiring, putting his head in squares, and 
pondering over the effect wanted ; strange, too, to 
watch how much effect was produced by a few 
strokes from that gouty hand.” 

Etty was passionately attached to his native 
city of York, and rarely missed visiting it 
annually. His favourite locality in London 
was a lofty room at the bottom of Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, overlooking the Thames. 
He was never fortunate enough to marry, 
though he had twice fallen in love, but he 
was affectionately endeared to a niece who 
lived with him. for twenty-five years as a 
daughter. ‘The painter made frequent use of 
his pen, and many interesting fragmentary 
sketches are scattered through the volumes. 
Of the death of Lawrence in 1830 he has left 
the following touching record :— 

“‘The night my dear friend and honoured master 
died, I heard Mr, Shee say he was poorly,—I 
thought of going to Russell Square that night, 
after the school was over. I went. I knocked 
three times ; but as I had not knocked loud, got 
no answer. I then rang: a little boy came.” I 
asked if it was true Sir Thomas had been unwell. 
‘He had been some days.’—I asked if he kept his 
bed. ‘Not exactly: he kept his bed-room, and 
sat by the fire.’ —I told him to take my compli- 
ments, and I wished much to know how he was. 
‘T can’t go into the room, Sir: his doctor is with 
him; but he is a great deal better to-day.” * * 
Gracious and merciful God! he was dying about 
that very moment :—about nine o'clock, in a small 
bed-room, in the upper part of his house. * * 

“A gentleman—his executor, and Lady Croft, 
had been sitting with him in his bed-room; reading 
and conversing. So well did he feel, that he said 
cheerfully, when tea was brought, ‘I'll officiate. 
Tl make tea to-night :’ and did so. Afterwards, 





he requested them to withdraw for a few moments ; 
and feeling faint, asked if there was a fan in the 
house. The servant got one ; and tried to refresh 
his languor by fanning him. But he soon after 
felt himself going: and said, ‘Iam dying.’ Casting 
his eyes upwards, he fell back ; and left this world 
forever. * * 

‘*Peace be to his gentle soul! Peace to his 
noble ashes !—If ever Nature stamped her nobility 
on man : that man was Lawrence. 

“‘T followed, of course, his dear remains to their 
last sad home. Since the days of Nelson, there 
has not been so marked a funeral. The only fine 
day we have had for a long time was that day. 
When the melancholy pageant had entered the 
great western door and was half way up the body 
of the church, the solemn sound of the organ 
and anthem swelled on the ear and vibrated to 
every heart. It was deeply touching. * * The 
organ echoed through the aisles. The sinking 
sun shed his parting beams through the west 
window : and we left him alone.—Hail! and fare- 
well! * * 

‘*My dear mother and my dear master both lost 
in two short months. ‘Who knoweth what a day 
may bring forth ?’” 


Etty was in Paris during the three revolu- 
tionary days of 1830, and very spirited ac- 
counts are given of those stirring scenes, and 
of his own ‘hair-breadth ‘scapes.’ In aletter 
written while on a tour in Yorkshire, a pleas- 
ing reminiscence occurs of Jackson :— 


‘*Set off for the village of Lastingham, the birth- 
place of Jackson the painter :—by a route Mr. 
Brook had found by chance.—Through a wild and 
almost Alpine valley he took us; now toiling up 
a hill, then crossing the brook. We at last 
arrived at this pretty village, in a valley sheltered 
from the south by high and wooded hills, and on 
the north by a wild and desolate moor. Just such 
a spot as a poet would like to be born at ; remote, 
secluded, peaceful as an Alpine solitude. The 
crystal mountain-stream ran rippling o’er the gravel. 
—How I longed to drink ! 

**The Church is celebrated: its antiquity, its 
beauty, its crypt, its situation. —Jackson has taken 
great pains with it; presented a picture, lit it 
beautifully with gold-coloured glass. You do not 
see where the light comes from : and the effect is 
magical.—A_ tablet gratefully records these, his 
meritorious exertions. . 

‘The religious effect of light thrown on the pic- 
ture,—Christin the Garden of Olives, —the touching 
tribute of regard to the memory of one whom I 
had esteemed as a countryman, an artist, a friend, 
and the recollection that he was now no more, over- 
came me to tears. = 

“T visited his aged mother. She was almost 
double when I went in. When I said I was the 
friend of her son, she raised herself up, said she 
had heard her son talk of me; was delighted :—and 
when we went away, gave me her blessing with a 
fervour truly religious.” 

A long story of doubtful import, inter- 
yen with impertinent comment, is told by 
the biographer about some fresco paintings 
that Etty was commissioned by Prince Albert 
in 1844 to execute in the Queen’s summer- 
house in the gardens of Buckingham Palace. 
But as we have not space to enter into all the 

articulars of what Mr. Gilchrist’ calls ‘“ the 
Royal snubbing,” we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. 

An anecdote is told of a certain eccentric 
infirmity in Etty which led him at times to 
be taken for a drunken person :— 

** Acquaintances have seen him returning home 
on foot, on damp, foggy nights, constantly obliged 
to stop to regain his breath. Sometimes, indeed, 
the exchange of an overheated atmosphere for a 
dense London fog, would bring on a fit of coughing, 
so violent, he could scarcely crawl home at all ; 
staggering from lamp-post to lamp-post,—clinging 
to each. ‘There goes Etty, drunk!’ a student 





would cry: The temperate painter, speechless 
with asthma, was unable to rebut the charge. 

“One foggy night during his latter years, though 
having promised his niece to stay at home, he,— 
as not unseldom happened,—could not resist the 
temptation of sallying out to the Academy. She, 
on following in quest, is met by a friend, who tells 
her, he ‘had passed a drunken man:’ shortly after, 
as she had expected, encounters a couple of men, 
bringing the supposed drunkard home. Sometimes, 
he would be sent home in a cab.—‘I confess my 
sin,’ replies Etty, (in his Autobiography), to his 
calumniators. ‘I am fond of drinking: but only 
a harmless beverage, —tea.’” 

A visit to Pugin is related with much gentle 
fervour and enthusiasm :— 

“A visit in the summer to Mr. Gillott of Bir- 
mingham, maker of pens and buyer of pictures, 
was followed by another, to his friend Pugin : at 
his Ramsgate ‘Castle.’ From the latter sanctuary, 
he apprises his niece, (July 11th), how, installed in 
the state bed-room,—state without nonsense and 
with real comfort ;—sitting on a beautiful, green 
velvet ‘chair,’ at the ‘oak table,’ whereon he is 
writing ; his window looking out on a beautiful 
bay, luxuriant corn-fields, and, in the distance, 
the coast of France ; he only wants one thing :— 
her presence. 

“Sunday (July 12th). ‘This was a glorious 
morning. The bell rang at six. I got up about 
seven. At eight is mass in the chapel: this mor- 
ing,—to accommodate Stanfield, who has to come 
some distance,—half-past.’ Before that hour, he 
hears the ‘Lark at Heaven’s gate, singing,’-—truly 
a matin song,—‘ soaring and singing, till a mere 
apparent speck ; its little wings flashing back the 
sunshine: singing over our heads the heavenly 
hallelujah of nature and ecstasy, for the best part 
of an hour. Herbert and I watched its’ untiring 
praises till we went into the chapel. * * Oh! 
that dear lark! Sure, something holy is in that 
breast, that Uttle breast, that sang so loud and 
untiringly! * * 

‘« «The butterfliesare dancing by dozens over the 
golden corn-fields.—The swallows are building their 
nest, under the eaves; indeed, have built it, and 
are feeding their young: shooting silently by. All 
nature looks gay. * * Pugin treats me like a 
prince. And I am truly enjoying myself ;—as far 
as I can without thee.” 

“To his brother Walter, he tells the same tale : 
that he is breathing the pure breath of nature, 
from off corn fields, golden with plenty ; seas azure 
and green; &c. ‘You would delight to see this 
house,’ he assures another friend.— ‘ It is so unique 
and truly comfortable : all in the old English style. 
There never was but one Pugin: one of the most 
marvellous men of his age. Architecture, paint- 
ing, drawing, music, singing, all come alike to‘him. 
Beside he is one of the best fellows in the world.’” 

Various anecdotes are told in the course of 
this biography of Etty and his models :— 

“In London, Etty frequently introduced him- 
self to the family of some unknown beauty whom 
he had met in the streets ; presenting her with her 
portrait in return for leave of study. One of these 
girls, originally in a respectable situation, came, 
after the lapse of years, to be the inmate of a 
workhouse. As a means of befriending both her 
and a dealer with whom he was intimate, Etty 
acquainted the latter of the study in her possession. 
Who accordingly bought it, for 5/., disposing of it 
at a moderate advance ; and has since rebought 
and resold it, again and again, at an ever-increasing 
premium: until it reached the market-price of 
1000.” 

The lady who sat for the head of Joan of 
Are was a person who casually took Etty’s 
fancy one day in Westminster Abbey :— 


‘*He set his niece on the stranger's track : who 
traced her to Kensington. By dint of management, 
—applications to Verger, and Kensington trades- 
men, the skilful envoy extracted from them, first, 
the calling, then the name, of the lady’s father ; 
finally, for the ‘celebrated artist,’ obtained, (@ 
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delicate business), his and the lady’s consent to 
her sitting. A characteristic instance, among 
many like, of the channels through which Etty 
often obtained his models for the head ;—at the 
cost of no small pains and embarrassment. The 
feminine tact of his ‘Right Hand’ always proved 
invaluable in perfecting the discovery, and opening 
a negotiation. Sometimes, at the Theatre, the 
Painter's eye would be taken with a picturesque 
face in the boxes ; and he, issue the injunction to 
his niece to ‘keep her eyes about her.’ On one of 
these occasions, a difference of opinion arose during 
their exit from the theatre, as to which cab the 
beauty had entered. Etty followed the one he was 
positive contained the admired face,—followed, 
running breathless through the mud, to Great 
Russell-Street : where his zeal was rewarded, 
by a lady stepping out, elderly, and—not beautiful. 

“Of the lady Etty firstsawin Westminster Abbey, 
he painted more than one vigorous sketch. One 
taken as the Painter had seen her, in her bonnet, 
listening to Dr. * Wordsworth, his friend Mr. 
Spencer possesses : remarkable for spirit, colour, 
and force.” 


In a letter toa brother painter, Mr. Patten, 
Etty amusingly writes :— 

‘*You left word you wanted a fine model. It is 
difficult. Mrs. S—whom I sent you, has some 
very good points: a short figure and a fine head. 
Miss R.— at a cap-shop, in -——Street, (private 
door), is a good colour and proportion, but rather 
thin. I have lately made sketches in outline of 
several, in order to get a small figure I am going to 
paint as good as I can.’ This was the Eve in the 
Adam and Eve at their Orisons. I have found two 
out of the number, fine. One, her name is H—, of 
a fine form and bright colour.—I am endeavouring 
to persuade her to get money in a way more artis- 
tical : to sit to artists and academies. She would 
be an acquisition. She sat to me for an hour anda 
half, to make sketches from: and I think she might 
soon be broken in. You might write a twopenny 
letter and try. Say, I recommended her. Another 
with a fine figure, her name is Y—: also, a fine 
form of torso, and nice colour. If either of them 
could be induced to sit, and be punctual to their 
engagements, they would.be acquisitions. * * 
P.S. Iam going to write to H—, to try ifshe can 
be made useful to Art.” 

At the sale of Etty’s effects, which realised 
5000/., there were upwards of eight hundred 
Academy studies, chiefly from the life. ‘ The 
irresistible bent of Etty’s genius,” says the 
facetious Gilchrist, “led him to break loose 
from the park-palings of convention ;” and 
nearly an entire chapter is devoted, at the 
close of the work, to an apology for the nude. 
“Tt is Art’s noble province,” says the bio- 
grapher, “one of her divine messages, the 
function of Art like Titian’s, Etty’s, the 
Sculpture of Antiquity, to teach us what the 
exigencies of climate, convenience, custom, 
etiquette, otherwise prevent our learning.” 
The author affirms that “the simple, undis- 
guised, naked figure is innocent. Nature’s 
most beautiful work is not necessarily inde- 
cent. Familiarize our eyes with the same, 
and a new and nobler range of ideas is in 
store for us. Are Clothes the Palladium of 
Morality?” This is most amusing. Alas! 
for the memory of poor Etty, Mr. Gilchrist, 
Barrister-at-Law, is a bit of a wag. 





Mammon; or, the Hardships of an Heiress. 
By Mrs. Gore. Hurst and Blackett. 
Tuts is the most lively and entertaining 
novel that Mrs. Gore has yet written. The 
subject Js not new, and little invention or 
originality is displayed in the characters, but 
the ready wit and easy flow of language se- 
cure the interest of the reader. The story is 
designed to show that wealth does not give 








immunity from trouble, and that an heiress 
has peculiar hardships from which other 
women are exempt. The heroine of the tale 
is the greatest heiress in England, “ beating 
Miss Coutts by ever so many chalks,” as a 
gay page.of the Queen’s household is made 
to say of her, who, “rich as she is, doubtless 
fancies every man who looks at her has 
designs on her fortune, and would not ask to 
be introduced to her for the world.” Mrs. 
Gore disposes of her, however, at last, in a 
better way than might be anticipated from 
the course of the tale, and the curtain falls 
on the heiress of Lynchcombe happily united 
with the handsome and respected Karl of 
Dinton. But before this happy conclusion, 
many were the hardships fo, «than during 
“seven years’ subordination under a patent 
governess,” and ‘a long chaperonage of the 
stiffest of duchesses,” and the severe guardian- 
ship of a mammon-worshipping and selfish 
father. The best part of the story is that in 
which the character of this father, the eldest 
son of a proud old baronet, is portrayed. He 
began life with a heart full of romance and 
generosity, having married a poor girl con- 
trary to the wishes of his family, and toiled 
for many years in obscurity as a London bar- 
rister, disowned by his parents, and cut by 
all his relations. On the death of a maternal 
granduncle, a Liverpool merchant, he found 
himself the possessor of an enormous fortune. 
But from that moment his character begins 
to deteriorate. His faculties became “stifled 
in gold-dust,” and he grows suspicious, 
shabby, and selfish. Plain John Woolston, 
in his chambers at the Temple, and his 
suburban villa at Hendon, is a far nobler and 
happier man, in the beginning of the story, 
than afterwards as Sir John Woolston 
Wraysbury, one of the richest commoners of 
England. 


“‘The instability of John Woolston’s character 
was becoming more and more apparent in Sir Jobn 
Wraysbury ; and what was worse, nothing but his 
calculating turn of mind kept in subjection the 
spirit of ostentation struggling within him ; which 
like Alonzo's spectre in the Castle of Otranto, 
threatened to grow too large for the fabric, and 
crumble it to ruins. An effect, perhaps, of the 
combination of Woolston and Wraysbury blood: 
—the Liverpool compting house and old hall at 
Harrals were at variance in his nature. The idio- 
syncrasies of the ancient baronet and the modern 
drysalter, created an antagonism. 

‘« As regarded himself, the mischief was irreme- 
diable. By his accession of wealth, his character 
had been indelibly stamped with worldliness; which, 
though it could work no change in his ungifted 
and obscure wife, was likely to exercise a fatal in- 
fluence over his daughter.— Unless another son 
should be born to him, which the delicacy of Lady 
Wraysbury’s health rendered improbable, that 
quiet little girl, into whose ears Miss Avesford was 
infusing the leperous distilment of universal know- 
ledge, yet whose ideas of supreme indulgence con- 
sisted in a week’s holidays at Denny Cross, spent 
in rambling with grandpapa about his farm, or 
with aunt Bessy among her poultry, would become 
the richest heiress in the kingdom.—‘The heiress 
of Lynchcombe,’ she would probably be called. 
She might live to be created—(who knows !—such 
things have been seen in this our money-worship- 
ping kingdom,) — Baroness Lynchcombe, of that 
ilk. But even those who hailed her by that title, 
even the government from which it might be 
extorted by the territorial influence of the family, 
would never realise, as he did, the extent of the 
heterogeneous property amassed by old Adam :—the 
foreign investments, the colonial speculations, 
which seemed to increase and multiply beyond 
computation, in their native dirt,—like the swarm- 
ing population of Saffron Hill.” 





When his prosperity came, the friends who 
had forsaken him return with servile selfish- 
ness, as is usual in such cases. But his resto- 
ration to the society of his relations only 
brought fresh troubles and discomforts :— 

‘*For already, he was infected by the mental 
malady common to all the children of Mammon, 
of fancying that every body, — equals, — infe- 
riors, —superiors, —were bent on levying contribu- 
tions upon his ‘purse. Like a valve shut by 
pressure, his heart had closed spontaneously under 
the weight of his gold. He had remained true 
to his hasty word, that not a member of his 
family by whom, in their poverty, his wife and 
children had been so cruelly neglected, should 
profit by his change of fortunes. With the Moly- 
neuxes he was courteous, but distant. The nearest 
approach ventured towards him by Harpsden, now 
a widower, was a solicitation for his interest to get 
a presentation to the Charter-House for his son 
Olave, by way of hint that his own means would not 
afford him a suitable education. And when Clara 
wrote to him, about Christmas time, a letter damp 
with tears, entreating what she called the loan of 
one hundred pounds for the discharge of her private 
bills, in sending her two, (scarcely a pinch out of 
dust out of his income,) he begged her not to 
reckon upon a renewal of the gift as an annual 
gratuity. 

‘‘He who, at Maple Hill, had so inveighed 
against the flintiness of rich relations, took little 
heed whether the coals or wood of Harpsden and 
Wroughton exposed them to the dunning under 
which he had smarted. Nor was it one of the least 
recommendations to his friendship enjoyed by 
Farmer, that, the banker's book of the Q.C. being 
always in a wholesome state, he had no occasion to 
turn his friends to account. 

‘‘He was too much self-engrossed to perceive 
that, on the other hand, the predilection of Farmer 
in his favour had undergone considerable diminu- 
tion. His soul was far too generous to sympathise 
with a man so thoroughly wrapt up in the things 
of this world. With all due allowance for the 
injurious lessons imbibed by John Woolston afore- 
time from the shabbiness of other people, it was 
difficult, nay, it was impossible, to forgive the nar- 
rowness of his egotism. 

“A far less pleasant companion than when 
softened by adversity, he could now talk and think 
of nothing but the rise and fall of public securities, 
—the value of land,—the prospects of the harvest, 
—and above all, of Lynchcombe.—He seemed to 
know the price of every block of stone, every foot 
of timber on the premises ; and was constantly 
dragging down poor Maria into Dorsetshire, though 
a third olive branch was budding, that he might 
surprise the wasters of his substance, and the care- 
lessness of his clerk of the works.” 


The most pleasing character in the story is 
Roger Farmer, the Q.C., an early legal 
friend and patron of the young barrister, who 
mourned sincerely over his altered character. 
Lady Wraysbury’s father, a small squire in 
the same county as the baronet of Woolston, 
is also a well-drawn character. Roger Far- 
mer married another of his daughters, and 
became the brother-in-law of Sir John Wrays- 
bury. 

‘*When the Wraysburys proceeded to Denny 
Cross for the wedding, they were not a little sur- 
prised and vexed to find that, of the whole family, 
the old squire alone remained averse to the 
match.—He hated lawyers. The whole profession 
was typified in his mind by the country attorneys, 
who had occasionally dragged his pockets, and the 
judges who came with trumpets and shawms to 
transport sheep-stealers and acquit all murderers 
who could persuadé twelve people in their senses 
to swear that they were out of theirs. And he 
consequently regarded with a distrustful eye the 
large fortune amassed by the middle-aged man, 
who so much resembled the master of the grammar- 
school where he had not received—but been 
defrauded of, an edueation.—It was with a sore 
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heart and clouded brow that he saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer drive off in their comfortable travelling 
carriage, on a bridal excursion to the lakes.” 


Of the governess of the young heiress, Mrs. 
Gore has made a needlessly disagreeable 
character. The hardships too often endured 
by young persons of this class are well known, 
in novels as well as in real life, and writers 
of good feeling will always do what they can 
to raise kindly impressions in their favour, 
and thereby endeavour to improve their social 
condition. But Mrs. Gore takes delight in 
making the governess in her story as con- 
temptible as she can, although there is 
nothing in her to make this treatment of her 
justifiable or natural. Here are two out of 
many passages in which she is introduced:— 

‘*Miss Avesford, a born bankrupt in the affec- 
tions, looked upon the relations of her pupils as a 
mere obstruction to the great business of youth— 
namely, themethodical acquirement of polite letters ; 
and, like the spendthrift who defined trees as 
excrescences of the earth, created by nature for the 
defrayal of gentlemen’s debts, regarded Aunt Sophy 
and her little protégée as excrescences created by 
nature for the purpose of alienating Miss Wrays- 
bury's mind from her lessons. Having accidentally 
ascertained that Mrs. Farmer spoke no French and 
understood not a word of Italian or German, she 
felt indignant, indeed, that Sir John should waste 
a fortnight of his daughter’s precious time, in doing 
the honours of Lynchcombe to such an aunt.-— 
Left in solitary possession of the school-room, to 
rehearse irregular verbs and correct an abridgment 
of the History of the Lower Empire for the use of 
schools, which she was endeavouring to render as 
dry as a lime-burner’s wig, she grumbled sorely 
at the temporary enfranchisement of her victim. 


‘* Left alone in a state sitting-room, to wait for 
Janetta’s return, the poor hungry governess was 
thoroughly out of her element ; no instructions to 
give,—no reprehensions to utter.—After she had 
spoiled an excellent fire by endeavouring to improve 
it, and spelled the names under the gorgeously- 
framed engravings, gracing the walls,—such as 
John Knox admonishing his (too) gracious Queen, 
—The Storming of Basing House,—Her Majesty, 
in her Coronation Robes,—and an obsolete portrait 
of the Duchess of Groby, in a short-waisted gown 
with cartwheel sleeves, and a butterfly of bows of 
hair perched on the top of her head,—there was 
nothing to be done but to smooth out the rucks in 
the sofa-cover, and cultivate the fidgets. 

“She had not courage to ring the bell for a 
sandwich ; lest the need of creature-comforts should 
be considered unbecoming a person honoured with 
the confidence of a certain rich man, on whom two 
surgeons were in attendance ; and instead of the 
glass of sherry almost necessary to support her 
sinking frame, was forced to content herself with 
a glass of tepid water, from a decanter of Bohemian 
glass, stationary in a gilded papier maché stand 
upon the console, much too ornamental to be 
replenished more than one day in seven. 

‘*By this slight refection (as she would herself 
have called it), she armed her patience for another 
quarter of an hour.” 

The reader may well be provoked by the 
bad feeling and bad taste of such passages as 
these, which may show cleverness of writing, 
but not much kindliness of disposition or 
desire of doing good, as might have been 
the case had the governess of the heiress 
been represented in colours less repulsive. 
We remember on reviewing her former novel, 
* The Dean’s Daughter,’ Mrs. Gore was not a 
little offended at our attributing some errors 
to her not ig, Pog with every phase 
of social life. any instances of this we 
have noted in the present book, but she will 
probably be less unwilling to plead ignorance 
of the matters in which these errors occur. 
Thus, she makes John Woolston’s wealthy 


. 





father send him to Rugby rather than Eton, 
for economy’s sake ; and after his Cambridge 
career is over, the wary old man contrives to 
establish: his son, out of harm’s way, in quiet 
chambers in the Temple, (innocent Templars!) 
rather than expose him to the pleasures and 
—_ of a bachelor residence in May-Fair! 

We have noted also many needless exaggera- 
tions and improbabilities in the course of the 
story, such as the desperate shifts to which 
the young barrister was put in his early days. 
With five hundred a-year settled on him, and 
occasional income from his profession, the 
young married people might have got on very 
well in their quiet way, without being re- 
duced to “rancid scrag of mutton,” a “ seedy 
coat,” “ the old silk gown, so long her Sunday 
best, turned,” the “unpaid coal bill,” and 
other accumulations of overdrawn discomfort. 
But the book is entertaining in spite of 
abundant faults, and even these will add 
not a little to the amusement of many readers. 





Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel 
Johnson. Edited, with Notes, by Peter 
Cunningham, F.S.A. Vol. IIT. j Ming 

Mr. CunnineHam has completed his admir- 

able edition of Johnson’s great work. We 


have nothiug to add to the praise with which 


we have already noticed this acceptable con- 
tribution to English literature (“L. G.,’ 1854, 
p- 883). The notes to the present volume are 
numerous and valuable, and are highly credi- 
table to the learning and industry of the 
editor. In the preface to the first volume, 
Mr. Cunningham said that he would furnish 
some detailed reference to the strictly new 
information contributed in his notes, and this 
promise is fulfilled in the following postscript 
to the preface :— 

“‘The discovery of Cowley’s parentage, and a 
correction of all the received accounts of his birth, 
are here made ; and his Will—hardly less beautiful 
or characteristic than one of his Essays—is printed 
for the first time. Concerning Milton (—it is 
difficult to glean over a field so well eared by 
earlier gleaners), the slight but not uninteresting 
fact that Marvell intended to have written his 
Life, is communicated here; and the dates of Sir 
John Denham’s marriages have at length been 
made known. Here also the earliest public refer- 
ence has been made to the will of Denham’s father, 
and to the will of Waller’s father, from both of 
which minutie of importance have been drawn for 
the illustration of their lives. The date of Waller’s 
marriage, and the period when Butler ceased to be 
steward at Ludlow Castle, were first set forth by 
me ; and whoever will look into the Lives of Ros- 
common and Dryden will find much that is new. 
I have been careful in all cases to examine the 
wills, where such interesting documents exist, of 
the Poets whose Lives have been written by John- 
son; and the result of this examination, besides 
the discovery of Cowley’s, is shown in some im- 
portant references, not before made, to the wills of 
eight of Jchnson’s heroes; viz., Waller, Roscom- 
mon, Garth, Blackmore, Somervile, West, Ham- 
mond, and Akenside. The final disposition con- 
templated by Blackmore of his money (it took a 
poetical turn) is new to our literary history.; and it 
has not until now been known what John Philips 
received from Tonson for his poem on Cider, Four 
unpublished letters from Prior to his patron and 
friend the witty Earl of Dorset, and three unpub- 
lished letters from Swift to Arbuthnot, are to be 
found in print for the first time in this edition of 
Johnson ; and a highly interesting letter, hitherto 
unpublished, from Sir William Temple, introducing 
and describing Swift, will be found in the notes to 
Swift’s Life. Of the friendly liking which the 
Whig Addison and the Tory Arbuthnot entertained 
for one another, I have given a new and interesting 





proof; and, in Parnell’s Life, several entries in 
Swift’s Journal to Stella, which his editors have 
wholly misunderstood, are here satisfactorily ex- 
plained. To the Life of Tickell I have been enabled 
to add (through a descendant’s kindness) some par- 
ticulars that cannot fail tointerest the many admirers 
of a true poet; and Mr. Croker’s, friendship has 
enabled me to enrich, with extracts from their un- 
published correspondence, the Lives of Pope and 
his two assistants, Fenton and Broome. The letter 
from Mrs. Montagu to Herbert Croft, to which 
such marked allusion is made in the Life adopted 
by Dr. Johnson, was also first printed by me; 
and three long and hitherto unpublished letters 
from Akenside are included in the Appendix to 
that poet’s Life. The kindness of a descendant 
has added some new particulars to the Life of 
Dyer, and my researches have brought to light 
some small matters of biographical importance in 
the life of Gray. The date of Somervile’s birth, 
and the county and year of Ambrose Philips’s 
birth, are first correctly stated. That Young had 
a pension from the Crown rested solely on the au- 
thority of a couplet in Swift, till I had the good 
fortune to discover the warrant fixing the pension, 
the period when it was given, and the amount, 
To the enumeration of Thomson’s works, a poem 
on the death of Congreve, not before known, is 
here added ; and for the first time attention has 
been directed to a printed poem by Parnell, which 
Pope properly suffered to expire, but which no 
biographer will, if he does his duty, omit hereafter 
to mention. -With no desire to make any parade 
of these discoveries, of which the list might be yet 
more enlarged, have they thus been referred to, 
but simply with the hope of establishing a claim to 
the merit of careful and conscientious diligence, 
exercised always, I am sure, honestly and reve- 
rentially. It is impossible fo add to the popularity 
of Johnson’s great work—but one may add to its 
usefulness, and this I think is here done.” 


Among the matter published for the first 
time, some letters of Swift to Arbuthnot 
will be read with much interest, and a letter 
from Sir William Temple introducing Swift 
to Sir Robert Southwell. We give the latter 
entire, and some extracts from the former :— 

“Sir William Temple to Sir Robert Southwell. 

“ §",—I was lately acquainted by M" Hanbury 
with the favor of y" remembrance and inquirys 
after mee and my family, by w" wee are all obliged, 
and returne you all our wishes for y" good health 
and good fortunes w*" way soever you turne them. 
This afternoon I hear, though by a common hande, 
that you are going over into Irelande, Secretary of 
State for that Kingdome, upon w™ I venture to 
make you the offer of a servant, in case you may 
have occasion for such a one as this bearer. Hee 
was borne and bred there (though of a good family 
in Herefordshire), was neer seven years in the col- 
ledge of Dublyn, and ready to take his degree of 
Master of Arts, when hee was forced away by the 
desertion of that colledge upon the calamitys of 
the country. Since that time hee has lived in my 
house, read to mee, writt for mee, and kept all 
accounts as farr as my small occasions required. 
Hee has latine and greek, some french, writes a 
very good and current hand, is very honest and 
diligent, and has good friends, though they have 
for the present lost their fortunes, in Irelande, and 
his whole family having been long known to mee 
obliged mee thus farr to take care of him. If you 
please to accept him into your service, either as a 
Gentleman to waite on you, or as Clarke to write 
under you, and either to use him so if you like his 
service, or upon any establishment of the Colledge, 
to recommend him to a fellowship there, w*" hee 
has a just pretence to, I shall acknowledge it as a 
great obligation to mee, as well as to him, and 
endeavour to deserve it by the constancy of my 


| being alwaies, 


‘¢ Sr, y" most faithfull and most humble servant, 
‘°W. TEMPLE. 


“Moore Parke, neer Farnham, May 29, 1690. 
“ Addressed—For St Robert Southwell,” 
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The letters to Dr. Arbuthnot are highly 

characteristic :— 
“ Swift to Arbuthnot. 
“{Leteombe], July 25, 1714. 

‘You are every way too kind. As to the His- 
toriographer’s place, I now hear it has been dis- 
posed of these 3 weeks to one Madocks. I wonder 
Lord Bol— knew nothing of it. So there is an 
end of that, and of twenty reflections one might 
make upon it. If the Qu— is indifferent in those 
matters, I may well be so too. I was 3 days last 
week in Oxford with Lord and Lady H., and 
Dr. Str—d. Our talk was of the Dragon’s being 
out, as a thing done; so no more reflections on 
that neither :—Qu’est que homme. And so you 
will lend me all your money. The mischief is I 
never borrow money of a friend. You are mightily 
mistaken: all your honour, generosity, good nature, 
good sense, wit, and every other praiseworthy 
quality, will never make me think one jot the 
better of you. That time is now some years past, 
and you will never mend in my opinion. But 
really, brother, you have a sort of shuffle in your 
gait; and now I have said the worst that your 
most mortal enemy would say of you with truth. 
I defy Pope and his burning-glasses. A man 
cannot amuse himself 50 miles from London, after 
four years jading himself with Ministers of State, 
but all the town must hear of it. However, if 
Pope makes the right use of your hint for an 
epigram, or a longer copy, I shall not be angry. 
It was a malicious satire of yours upon Whiston, 
that what you intended as a ridicule, should be 
any way struck upon by him for a reality. Go on 
for the sake of wit and humour, and cultivate that 
vein which no man alive possesses but yourself, 
and which lay like a mine in the earth, which the 
owner for a long time never knew of. Lady M—m, 
who talked of writing to me, but yet has not 
answered my letter: put her not in mind, I beg 
you. I believe she has heard of my letter to the 
Dragon, and dislikes it as partial. I hear he has 
shown it to every living soul, and I believe has 
done so in malice, as the French understand that 
word. My humble service to Lord and Lady M— 
and Mrs. Hill. By what I heard at Oxford Lord 
Trevor is fallen off with the rest ; and indeed the 
circle of the Dragon’s friends seemed very narrow, 
by the loss they were at for healths :—we came to 
yours six glasses before the usual time.” 

About twenty years later—the exact date 
seems conjectural—he writes from Ireland a 
long letter, of which we give the concluding 
portion :— 

“The great reason that hinders my journey to 
England, is the same that drives you from High- 
gate: I am not in circumstances to keep horses 
and servants in London. My revenues by the 
miserable oppressions of this kingdom are sunk 
3001, a year, for tithes are become a drug, and I 
have but little rents from the Deanery lands, which 
are my only sure payments. I have here a large 
convenient house; I live at two-thirds cheaper 
here than I could there; I drink a bottle of French 
wine myself every day, though I love it not; but 
it is the only thing that keeps me out of pain. I 
ride every fair day a dozen miles, on a large strand 
or turnpike road. You in London have no such 
advantages. I can buy a chicken for a groat, and 
entertain three or four friends, with as many dishes, 
and two or three bottles of French wine, for 10 
shillings. When I dine alone, my pint and chicken 
With the appendices cost me about 15 pence. I 
am thrifty in everything but wine, of which though 
T be not a constant housekeeper, I spend between 
five and six hogsheads a year. When I ride to a 
friend a few miles off, if he be not richer than I, 
I carry my bottle, my bread and chicken, that he 
may be no loser. I talk thus foolishly to let you 
know the reasons which, joined to my ill-health, 
make it impossible for me to see you and my other 
friends. And perhaps this domestic tattle may 
excuse me, and amuse you. I could not live with 
my Lord Bo— or Mr. Pope: they are both too 
temperate and too wise for me, and too profound 

too poor. And how could I afford horses ? 





And how could I ride over their cursed roads. in 
winter, and be turned into a ditch by every carter 
or hackney coach? Every parish minister of this 
city is governor of all carriages, and so are the two 
Deans, and every carter, &c., makes way for us at 
their peril. Therefore, like Cesar, I will be one 
of the first here rather than the last among you. 
I forget that I am so near the bottom. I am now 
with one of my Prebendaries five miles in the 
country, for five days. I brought with me 8 bottles 
of wine, with bread and meat for three days, which 
is my club: he is a bachelor, with 300/. a year. 
Pray God preserve you, my dear friend. 
‘* Entirely yours, J. Swirr. 

“Dr. John Arbuthnot, at his house, 

“ Cork Strect, Burlington Gardens,” 

A carefully prepared index adds to the 
completeness and usefulness of the work. 
The dedication by the editor to his friend 
John Forster, the biographer of Goldsmith, 
is gracefully introduced, reminding us of the 
way in which Pope inscribes the name of 
Congreve in his translation of the Iliad. 





NOTICES. 


Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life ; or, Nep- 
tune’s Light as Great as Ours. By T. C. Simon. 
Bosworth. 

THE questions raised by the author of the Essay on 

the ‘Plurality of Worlds’ are discussed in this vo- 

lume with considerable ability. Mr. Simon takes 
the side on which Sir David Brewster has appeared 
as the most distinguished combatant, maintaining 
that analogy strongly countenances the idea ofall the 
solar planets, if not all worlds in the universe, being 
peopled with creatures not dissimilar in being and 
nature to the inhabitants of the earth. One 
point of the argument is well treated by the 
author, where he shows that mere distance of the 
planets from the central sun, does not determine 
the condition as to light and heat, but that the 
density of the ethereal medium enters largely into 
the calculation. This has certainly been much 
overlooked in the treatise ascribed to Dr. 

Whewell. Mr. Simon’s general conclusion is that 

‘‘neither on account of deficient or excessive heat, 

nor with regard to the density of the materials, nor 

with regard to the force of gravity on the surface, 
is there the slightest pretext for supposing that all 
the planets of our system are not inhabited by in- 
tellectual creatures with animal bodies like our- 
selves, moral beings who know and love their 

Great Maker, and who wait, like the rest of His 

creation, upon His providence and upon His care.” 

All this may be true, but the leading position of 

the Essayist has not yet been touched by any of 

his opponents, when he maintains that analogy is 
not sufficient ground for asserting such things to 
be. Dr. Whewell says, ‘‘I do not pretend to dis- 
prove the plurality of worlds ; but I ask in vain for 
any argument which makes the doctrine probable.” 
“It is too remote from knowledge to be either 
proved or disproved.” ‘‘The force of all the pre- 
sumptions drawn from physical reasoning, for the 
opinion of planets and stars being either inhabited 
or uninhabited, is so small that the belief of all 
thoughtful persons on this subject will be deter- 
mined by moral, metaphysical, and theological con- 
siderations.” In reviewing the Essay on the 

‘Plurality of Worlds’ we have entered fully into 

the arguments, and all that has since been pub- 

lished on the subject has not altered our opinion, 
as to the truly philosophical lessons of Dr. 

Whewell’s book, in which we are taught not to ele- 

vate the conjectures of analogy into the rank of 

scientific certainties. 


The Author: A Poem in Four Books. Allan. 
Ty sensible and intelligible, if not very brilliant 
and imaginative poetry, the author describes the 
objects and pursuits, the pleasures and pains of 
authorship. In verses like these the influence of 
good or bad literature is pointed out :— 


“A written thought may prove immortal seed, 
A tree of knowledge, or a loathsome weed : 
For moral landscapes show in black and white, 
As authors in their avocations write, 





As healthy air invigorates the ground, 

Nations are blest when virtuous pens abound ; 

But oh the curse which hangs upon the pen, 

When devils for their scribes have thinking men! 
~ 


“There are more felons than are pent in jails, 
Whose shameless turpitude high Heav’n assails ; 
Who imp their master in his garb of light, 

If haply they may win a proselyte ; 

Or plant a dagger in a mortal’s breast : 

They steal like spirits on a work unblest. 

Nor less deem such who hold the venal quill, 
Who for a bribe will scrawl whate’er you will. 
Fair syllables oft hide a treach’rous league 

Of stealthy spirits, bent upon intrigue, 

And deeds of secret death ;—such is the pen, 
Which envy fires, when writing of good men. 
The vision is before me; I behold, 

By touch of pencraft, treasons manifold— 

The carnival of fools—the reign of death, 
Whose atmosphere is the voleano’s breath. 
Into their secret ask no further light, 

Each skulking sland’rer shuns thy jealous sight ! 


“T pity those who write alone for bread: 

Compelled to write what likeliest will be read! 

Who pamper public taste, though at the cost 

Of conscience sear’d and reputation lost. 

As stagnant waters taint the air around, 

Themselves corrupt, no health in such is found. 

—Mourn all the muses of this writing age, 

And frown away the lettered sacrilege!” 
In the fourth book of the poem the author rises to 
higher themes, and exhorts literary men to devote 
theirlabours to the advancement of whatever is truly 
great and good. The stntiments of the poem 
are fortified by striking prose extracts, among 
which is one from James Montgomery’s ‘Lectures 
on Poetry and General Literature,’ to the effect 
that popular authors are apt rather to please and 
astonish the public, like jugglers or posture-masters, 
than as honest workers to improve and instruct by 
their writings. Authors will find profitable matter 
of reflection in this little volume on their profes- 
sional pursuits. 
On the Mode of Communication of Cholera. 

John Snow, M.D. Churchill. 

WE have read with much interest this excellent 
treatise, which is by no means exclusively written 
for the medical faculty. The addition of four 
words to the title would more fully describe the 
subject of the book,—‘ The Mode of Communica- 
tion of Cholera, and how to avoid it. Dr. Snow 
professes to establish, by a wide induction of facts, 
that the disease is propagated not by atmospheric 
effluvia, but by actual poison taken into the 
digestive system through the medium of polluted 
water. The facts adduced in this volume certainly 
prove that there is close connexion between a bad 
condition of the water-supply in any locality, and 
the virulence and amount of the disease. Many re- 
markableproofs of this are furnished from the history 
of the last epidemic in London. Maps, charts, 
and plans illustrate Dr. Snow’s volume, which is a 
valuable contribution to the statistics and the 
history of cholera. It is a book which deserves 
to be studied carefully by medical men, and which 
affords useful practical hints bearing on sanitary 
reform in general. 


The London University Calendar, 1855. Taylor 
and Francis. 
WHATEVER may be the numbers in actual attend- 
ance at the London University College, the reports 
and examination papers show that the organization 
is more perfect, and the education more complete 
froin year to year. It could scarcely be otherwise 
with a staff of professors so efficient, and where the 
senate of the University includes the names of 
many of our most distinguished men both in lite- 
rature and science, such as Thirlwall, Grote, 
Hallam, Macaulay, Beaufort, Roget, Lubbock, 
Henslow, Arnott, and Faraday. The present 
volume contains the calendar for the year, the 
University statutes and regulations, lists of gra- 
duates, of prizes and honours, and the examination 
papers for 1854. 


By 








SUMMARY. 
A LECTURE on Conversation, by the Rev. Francis 
Trench, delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute, Read- 
ing (John W. Parker and Son), contains hints for the 
wise and profitable use of the tongue in society, so 
far as this can be guided by discipline and improved 
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by art. It is a practical commentary on the lines 
of Cowper in his poem on the subject :— 
“Though conversation, in its better part, 
May be esteemed a gift and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On culture, and the sowing of the soil.” 


In A Summer's Excursion in New Zealand, with 
Gleanings from other Writers (Kerby and Sons), a 
description is given of the various settlements in 
that colony, with a journal of the writer's visits to 
Otago, Canterbury, and New Plymouth. The 
book is written with liveliness and spirit, and has 
every appearance of being an accurate and trust- 
worthy account of the places described. Of the 
parts not visited personally descriptions are com- 
piled from the best sources, so that the work forms 
a tolerably complete guide-book to the whole co- 
lony. An historical sketch is prefixed, and the 
appendix contains miscellaneous information, in- 
cluding a chapter headed, ‘‘ Census tables of popu- 
lation, religious denominations, live stock, &c.” 
Intending emigrants will find much statistical and 
descriptive matter in the book, with hints and ad- 
vices specially addressed to them. 

A tale, entitled Zhe Kaleidoscope ; or, Worldly 
Conformity, by H. W. E., with an introduction by 
the Rev. E. K. Elliott (Nisbet and Co.), is ad- 
dressed to the children of parents who avoid, as 
much as possible, what are called worldly amuse- 
ments. How far this is practicable or advisable, 
in the training of the young, depends on special 
circumstances of outward position and of individual 
character, nor is it possible to lay down rules of 
universal application. Good sense is needed as well 
as piety, on the part of Christian parents, in regu- 
lating their own conduct and that of their children, 
as regards worldly conformity. The present tale 
is written with praiseworthy motives, and contains 
hints that may be profitable for the direction or the 
warning of the young. 

A useful school-book is published under the title 
of Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and 
Syntax of Attic Greek, by James Fergusson, M.D., 
Rector of the West-end Academy, Aberdeen (Oliver 
and Boyd). A Latin class-book of a similar kind 
is in common use in Scotland, and the appearance 
of these ‘Greek Grammatical Exercises’ will prove 
serviceable in promoting the study of that lan- 
guage. We wonder that such a work has not 
before been provided. Dr. Fergusson has selected 
the examples from Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, 
the Tragedians and the Orators. The ges are 
generally easy, and only exhibit the simpler forms 
of Greek syntax, as the book is intended for junior 
classes. A carefully-prepared vocabulary is ap- 
pended. 

Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, by George Augustus Selwyn, D.D., 
Bishop of New Zealand, On the Work of Christ in 
the World (Macmillan, Cambridge), treat of the 
duties and relations of the Church in regard to 
Christian Missions at home as well as abroad. 

The Post Magazine, Almanack, and Insurance 
Directory for 1855 (Pateman), contains, as usual, 
a large amount of information connected with 
assurance associations and the statistics of matters 
connected therewith. 

Observations on the Discipline and Management 
of Convicts, and on Tickets of Leave, by the Rev. 
Jokn Field, M.A., Chaplain of the Berkshire gaol 
(Longman and Co.), deserve the attention of those 
interested in prison discipline and in the reform of 
criminals, 

Count Henri Krasinski has published a Coup 
Geil sur CEtat actuel de V Europe, et Moyens de 

Contenir la Russie (Jetis), in which the sentiments 
and views of a patriotic Pole are declared. 

Under the title of A Beginning without an End, 
by M. A. E. C. (Hardwicke), a discourse on the 
immortality of the soul presents, from reason and 
from Scripture, important truths in the form of an 
allegory, with practical reflections and counsels for 
spiritual improvement. 

In the Traveller's Library (Longman and Co.), 
Numbers 74 and 75 contain an account of Corn- 
wall, its Mines, Miners, and Scenery, by the author 
of ‘Our Corn Fields and our Coal Pits,’ in the 





same series. It is a very interesting and instruc- 
tive book on all matters pertaining to the geology, 
physical geography, nad the mines of Cornwall. 
There are also many valuable notices of the social 
condition of the miners, and on the customs and 
manners, as well as the antiquities and language 
of that old British county. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bancroft’s United States, Vols. 3, 4, and 5, feap. cl., 7s, 6d. 

Bonchut’s Diseases of Infants, 8vo, cloth, £1 

Boultbee’s (T. P.) Six Sermons, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Bourne’s (J.) Screw Propeller, 2nd edition, 4to cloth, £1 18s, 

Brabazon’s (E. J.) Russia, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Buckniel’s (J. C.) Unsoundness of Mind, post 8vo, cl., 5s, 6d. 

Burton’s Ecclesiastical History of1st 3 Centuries, new ed., 12s, 

Clarke’s (H.) Dictionary of the English Language, 3s. 6d. 

Copley’s (C.) Cottage Comforts, 2nd edit., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Croly’s (G.) Modern Orlando, 2nd edition, post 8vo, el., 5s. 

Cumming’s (Dr. J.) Genesis, new edition, feap., cloth, 5s. 

God in History, feap., cléth, 9th ed., 28.6. 

—_————. Word in Season, fezp., cloth, 2s. 

Educational Expositor, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 

Edwards on Fungus Rings, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Elwes’ Italian, English, and French Dictionary, Vol. 1, 2s. 

Flowers of Scottish Melodies, square, silk, 2s. 6d. 

Forster’s Pocket Peerage, 1855, cloth, 6s. 

Fullom’s (S.W.) History of Women, 2 vols. post Svo, £1 1s. 

Garret (E, B.) on East and North-East Winds, p. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

Gibson’s (J.) Memoirs of the Brave, silk, 3s. 6d. sewed, 2s. 

Goodwin's (T.) Latin-English Dictionary, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

Gorham’s (J.) Unfrequented Paths of Optics, part, 1, 2s. 6d. 

Household Words, royal Svo, Vol. 10, 5s. 6d. 

10 vols. in 5, £2 10s, 

Hughes’s (E.) Physical Geography, 12mo, cl., new ed., 38.6d. 
———— Essays, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Humphrey’s (E.) Manual of Political Science, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hussey’s (M.) Joy for the Sorrowful, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hutton’s (C. G.) Help to Butler’s Analogy, er. 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Laurence (J. 'T.) on Cancer, feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Macdonald’s Ten Scottish Songs rendered into German, 5s. 

Mackintosh’s 2 Practical Gardening, rl. Svo, cl., £1 17s. 6d. 

MeLaren’s (R.) Glory of the Holy Ghost, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Maurice’s (F. D.) Prophets and Kings, 2nd ed., er. 8vo, 10s.6d. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, books 1 to 4, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Moslem and the Christian, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 
-— 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

) 28. 


Paton’s Servia, reduced in price, 
Reinnell’s Mason, &c., 12mo, clot 
Relative Rights of Employers and Employed, p. 8vo, cl., 4s. 
Restoration of Belief, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 

Rouse’s Practical Man, 18mo, roan, new edition, 8s, 6d. 
Smith’s (Rev. J.) Sabbath Readings, 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Stirling’s (M.) Rivers of Paradise, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tate’s Elementary Course of Natural Philosophy, 2 vols., 7s. 
Tobin’s (E.) Shadows of the East, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. 
Whitlocke’s (B.) Journal of Swedish Embassy, 1653-4, £1 4s. 
Wiimot’s (J. E.) Abbot of Blackstone, new ed., 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
Wykoff’s (H.) My Courtship, post 8vo, eloth, 10s, 6d, 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE Exhibition of the works of Modern Artists at 
the British Institution opened on Saturday last; 
the collection numbering about 540 pictures. This 
is a slight falling off from the lists of past years ; 
whilst it must be added, that in importance of 
subject, and in array of distinguished names, the 
decline which the last few seasons have experienced 
still continues. The more prominent works are 
generally not from the hands of the first artists, 
and the more eminent names which do appear do 
not display in much force. 

Mr. Creswick, however, in his English Cottage 
Home (2), occupies a leading position. This is a 
sniall subject, but complete in itself, from the yard 
with its feathered occupants in the foreground, and 
the houses and sheds on the right and left, to the 
fair English landscape beyond, rich with trees, and 
crowned with village roofs and church tower. The 
truth and beauty of this picture exercise as potent 
a charm as ever was presented by the works of this 
artist. 

In landscape especially, the collection may be 
considered a good one. Not far from the above- 
mentioned picture, on the right, is a very elegant 
study by Mr. T. Danby, The Ladies of the Woods 
(44), which, by presenting some of the more grace- 
ful forms of birch and ash foliage, attracts imme- 
diate admiration. The Trophics of Youth (161), 
by the same, is one which exhibits the peculiarities 
of the artist in a scene of still beauty, enveloped 
in rich, warm light, and abounding in select forms 
of mountains, woods, shores, &c. The figurative 
name alludes to the group of boys in front, one of 
whom carries the other across a ford on his shoul- 
ders. His deliberate step is quite in accordance 
with the slumbrous character of the scene. The 








Church and Convent of the Madonna del Sasw, 
Lago Maggiore (69), by Mr. Hering, is anotherjin. 
stance of a combination of prettinesses, which gm. 
tifies the eye, whilst it leads it away from the 
sterner aspects of nature to placid lakes, shadowy 
mountains, peaceful shores, and happy groves, and 
charms the imagination in one'peculiar vein. Mr, 
Lee’s River Awe, Argyleshire (34), contrasts forcibly 
with the above by its dashing torrent, rain-sodden 
mountain slopes, and dark streaming clouds. This 
picture seems to exhibit more of Mr. Lee’s peculiar 
power than the other two subjects—A Wateri 
Place (24), and Benmore, Perthshire (469), which 
are joint productions by himself and Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, and seem deficient in strength. Mr. §, 
Cooper’s single study, a Cow and Sheep (1), is in 
ferior to scarcely any of the animal painting for 
which he is celebrated, and possesses a warmth and 
clearness o* sky which are in traditional keeping 
with the subject. 

Amongst the joint productions in the room, we 
must not omit to observe the subject called The 
Park (248), where Mr. Creswick has furnished a 
landscape and Mr. Cooper the deer. Of seven 
landscapes by Copley Fielding, a few, particularly 
those of small dimensions, are among the riches 
and sweetest that have been exhibited by him, 
Such are, particularly, the Distant View of Duw 
staffnage (247), and Bolton Abbey (389). The Scene 
at the Entrance of Newhaven Harbour (228) isa 
specimen of the dark style, which alternates with 
the other in this artist’s works. Certain apps 
rently doomed vessels are drifting under the blackest 
of storms over the most angry of seas. The two 
other pictures, Zhe South Downs (148), and View 
in Tilgate Forest (271), are far less harmonious in 
colour than the preceding. The paintings of Bot- 
dington maintain their usual excellence, and, it 
may be added, their popularity. The specimensin 
the present collection are smaller and more con 
densed in size, rather improving than suffering 
from this variation. On the Peat Moss (183) die 
plays more animation than many of the larger pit 
tures by this artist. Zhe Barmouth Water (19), 
by Sidney R. Percy, is in a cognate style, and d 
the usual excellence of the artist. Mr. Branwhitei 
snow picture, A Winter Afternoon (175), is of the 
ordinary type, excellent in its kind, but invariabk 
in character. 

Amongst the larger figure subjects, the compe 
sition which in boldness and perseverance of a 
tempt aims most decidedly at the highest class,» 
Mr. J. P. Burchett’s Death of Oswald, A rchbishy 
of York (522). Nor can it be said that this’ 
a commonplace performance. Its faults are ct 
tainly not those of presumption or insensibility # 
difficulties. Indeed, many parts of the picture e 
hibit most careful and painstaking labour; th 
heads of some of the figures, portions of the dress, 
jewels, &c., have been most carefully elaborated; 
but the effect of the whole is harsh, partly frm 
the treatment of the subject, and partly also fre 
the want of subordination of parts, and of delicay 
along with firmness. What has been so well # 
complished in portions seems only to point out th 
deficiencies of the rest. Tn this work there wotl 
seem to be more of promise than of effectual pt 
formance. Directly opposite to this is Mr. J.& 
Naish’s Swoon of Endymion (418), an alm 
equally ambitious attempt in a different style, wit 
perhaps more of the air of completeness in® 
general result. But the figures of the nymphs 
however gracefully disposed, convey no idea 
originality in the attitudes, and a certain flatee 
of form deprives the group of much of its fom 
In short, the amount of success obtained in & 
elaborate subject is tolerably complete, but it? 
not of a high order. In freshness of colour 
healthy firmness of treatment, nothing in the 
seems to exceed Mr. Dicksee’s group of A Dowl® 
Recognition (50), unless, indeed, the pinknes® 
the flesh, added to the warmth of the colouring 
the back of the picture, be a little too prep? 
rating. Mr. Sant’s praying figure (63) is no® 
off; remarkable for the half tints of the dress 
the vivid expression of features. There, he 
may be detected some inconsistencies betweet 
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ferent portions of the face, as contrasted with the 
hands. The age of the figure is problematical. 
Mr. Frost’s only contribution is a Sea Nymph (25), 
avery slight and delicate creation of his pencil. 
Mr. Goodall exhibits all his warmth and richness 
of colour and subject, and his genial sentiment, in 
the Cottage Interior (118). Mr. Glass’s Border 
Spear (228), is one of the gloomiest and most ter- 
rific of that band of marauders of whom we have 
now seen so many members. The head Llene 
(511), by the same artist, is a pleasing face, but 
enveloped in a veil of half light. Mr. Buckner’s 
two figures occupy prominent positions, whilst the 
dashing bravura of his painting infallibly attracts 
the eye. The Shepherd of the Campagna (19) is 
in the most theatrical of attitudes; whilst the 
handsome lip of the boy (257) appears to curl with 
pride notwithstanding the apparent miseries of his 
condition. Amongst the remaining figure-subjects 
the pictures of D. W. Deane present a most gra- 
tifying freshness, along with pleasing arrangements 
oflight and shade. The Mother (470), and Anne 
Hathaway's House (517), are interiors, which, by 
their brightness and gaiety, well deserve the pro- 
minent positions they occupy. 
Among the larger compositions, Mr. Joy’s Inter- 
view between Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of 
Nottingham (138) cannot be overlooked, either for 
the startling reality of the character displayed, or 
the completeness of the terrible scene which is en- 
acted. The features of the enraged Queen stand 
out from a gloom which is heightened by the pale 
features of the despairing and dying lady, and we 
instinctively look towards some of the accompany- 
ing circumstances to relieve the painful feeling ex- 
cited. But in vain: no beauty of feature in any 
of the attendants, no splendour of regal costume, 
scarcely a gleam of outer air, is admitted to 
break the force of a frightful catastrophe, to 
remove the weight of an incurable woe. Re- 
moved but a short distance from this subject 
is one which forms the most striking contrast 
to it that can be imagined. In Mr. Selous’s 
scene from Gil Blas (155) the humour is perfect, 
the mirth irresistible. The figure of the fat canon, 
the sudden start of alarm of Madame Jacinte, and 
the easy attitude of the gay Gil Blas, complete one 
of the most successful genre pictures in the collec- 
tion. We may notice here also the skilful painting 
of the mirror against the opposite wall, in which 
the principal objects in the room are reflected. Mr. 
Selous’s picture from Shakspeare, The Decision 
of the Caskets (408), is far from being so happy a 
rendering of the scene between Portia and Bassanio, 

The paintings of W. Gale exhibit unmistakable 
leanings to the Preraffaelite school, both in the 
figure of St. Agnes (28), a specimen of very elabo- 
rate painting, and the still more conventional scene 
called An Incursion of the Danes (407), the treat- 
ment of which in many respects exhibits all the 
repulsive mannerism of this class of artists, without 
the associated merit of a close adherence to nature. 
Dr. Goldsmith and his Dog (588), by T. P. Hall, 
may be almost admitted into the class of historical 
pictures. A little less severity in the Doctor’s 

’ features would have improved this scene on the 
score of gaicty. 

Mr. Wyburd has contributed two of his delicate 
and highly-finished female faces (6) and (450), the 
latter bearing some resemblance to the productions 
of the French school. 

Mr. Inskipp presents the same portrait under 
different aspects in the Old Acquaintance (76) and 
the Girl's Head (348); and the two Messrs. Under- 
hill in their several productions have had recourse 
to the same model. The girl, who is to be seen 
with her hair dishevelled in the /’ree Sittings (56), 
feeds her Pet Calves in (278), and indulges in 
Mountain Solitude in (514). The Sibyl (153), by 

ges, is very remote in sentiment either from 
the Grecian or Roman purity of type, or from 
the simplicity of a Christian prophetess. The 
Loves of the Angels (267) is also a slight and 
flashy production. 

Mr. W. Dyer, in his Mariana in the Moated 
Grange (68), has given a figure which in its com- 
manding proportions and dark dress, would better 








suit the heroine of some tragedy than the desolate 
and solitary Mariana. Mr. S. J. Cobbett’s 
groups have all that firm and clear painting for 
which his works are well known. A slight want 
of animation is perhaps the only defect in The 
Cottage Door (84). The Tea-party (479) is full of 
truth, character, and gaiety. It is unfortunate 
that such a subject as Michael Angelo in the 
Gardens of Medici (285) should have been treated 
by G. Hopley in a manner scarcely commensurate 
with its dignity, either as regards the features of 
the wonderful old man, or as respects the attend- 
ants. A fine opportunity has been here almost 
lost. Two methods of treating the same incident 
may be studied in Mr. G. Smith’s Bird Trap 
(307) and Mr. W. Hemsley’s Expectation (827). 
A fresh, clearly-painted face (383), by E. Havell, 
attracts notice, though the lady’s charms are 
somewhat obtrusively displayed. An Italian Boy 
(410), by Alexander Duncan, Mr. Coke Smyth's 
The Oda (468), some parts of which have a most 
charming effect, and the group by W. Fisher 
(535), are among the more striking of the re- 
maining figure-pieces. 

In landscape, besides the names above-mentioned, 
Mr. Dearle, in his Salmon Trap (46) and Welsh 
River (85), adheres with striking fidelity to the 
literal truth of nature. In the latter, the effect of 
the flying bird in the foreground is strictly in 
keeping with the scene. Mr. Dawson, in his 
Windsor Castle, Morning (57), manifests a strong 
resolution to seize some of the fleeting effects of the 
hour when the night and morning meet. But the 
grey tints on the trees are heavy, and the sky too 
mannered to produce an effect wholly pleasing. 
Mr. Jutsum displays much force and brilliancy in 
his Woodland Scene (234); Hatfield Park (279), 
also, though gaudy in treatment, is a fine study of 
timber, fern, and deer. In the pasty and heavy, 
though effective style of Mr. Linton, we observe 
two subjects. An Old Tower (211) is of large di- 
mensions, and strong, somewhat inharmonious 
colour. Roman Ruins (500), scarcely less extrava- 
gant in this respect, has yet more unity and less 
crudeness. Mr. G. Stanfield’s pictures increase 
both in the importance and variety of their subject ; 
and less is to be observed of hardness in the treat- 
ment. Still a less hackneyed method of treatment, 
and a greater indulgence in the imaginative faculty, 
would add further interest to these works. The 
works of Mr, Dillon and Mr. H. J. Johnson, very 
similar in style, are well adapted to the gay and 
light tints of Italian seenery. Morning on the 
Lake of Como (323), by the latter, exhibits a strong 
contrast between the chill morning air and the 
warm hues of the dresses of the villagers in the 
boats. Each effect is heightened by the other. 
Clovelly (81), by 8. P. Jackson, has been treated on a 
scale of dimensions at least adequate to its im- 
portance; and though there is nothing new in the 
arrangement, and parts have been imperfectly 
rendered, the whole is certainly a fine picture. Mr. 
Dearman has furnished some excellent groups of 
wood scenery; J. Middleton a similar scene, 
Sunshine and Shade (486), where the gloom of a 
wooded valley is pierced by one brilliant gleam of sun- 
shine; andin the Crouch Oak (454), by J. Holland, 
we have a spirited study of wood foliage, remotely 
suggestive of Morland. Nor should be omitted 
a picture of some merit by J. 8. Raven, called 
The Road to the Homestead (64), remarkable for 
some strong contrasts of light and shade, and a 
firmness of painting which approaches, however, in 
some instances, to hardness. 

In architecture and buildings, Mr. Wood's 
studies are pre-eminent for accurate delineation, 
picturesque arrangement, and warmth of colour. 
An excellent drawing is to be found also in Mr. 
W. Callow’s Kauf-haus on the Morel-quay, Cob- 
lentz (126). Mr. Solomon also has produced an 
admirable interior, The Entrance to the Brewers’ 
Room, Antwerp (124), painted in characteristic 
style. Some excellent interiors by Provis, and 
scenes in Venice by Holland, are of the usual cha- 
racter, whilst some drawings by W. Fowler, and a 
sketch of Radsell House, Kent (453), by C. J. 
Dodd, distinguish themselves. 





Amongst the sea-pieces, Mr. Cooke, the A.R.A., 
besides one Dutch subject, contributes two scenes 
from Venice, the latter of which (181) exhibits a 
remarkable effect of sunset of very anomalous cha- 
racter. Messrs. Knell and J. Callow appear in 
this department in their usual manner. 

The animal painters are somewhat numerous. 
Mr. G. Landseer has re-produced one of his deli- 
cate groups of fawns and deer in Persuasion (213). 
The dogs of Messrs. Armfield and Earl are of their 
accustomed merit, and the Donkeys (102) of W. H. 
Hopkins are of remarkable excellence. Mr. Keyl’s 
sheep and Mr. Hall’s sporting subjects are in ac- 
cordance with previous examples. 

Amongst the fruit-pieces, Mr. Lance still retains 
the pre-eminence in two paintings, one of them of 
unusual splendour of subject and profusion of 
colour; and the lovers of humour will be grati- 
fied by the appearance of the extravaganza by G. 
Cruikshank, called A Ruwn-away Knock (190), 
where the joke speaks for itself. 

On the whole, it may be observed that if the ex- 
hibition be not distinguished for brilliant success 
or remarkable novelty, works of average merit are 
not deficient either in number or quality. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE Council of the Society of Arts has 
issued an addition to the General Premium List 
published during the recess, from which it appears 
that Mr. Oliveira, M.P.,has placed atits disposaltwo 
gold medals of the value of 25/. each, or money to 
the same amount for special premiums. These the 
Council has determined to award: 1. For the 
best and finest flax thread, spun by machinery, 
suitable for lace-making ; 2. For the best essay on 
the means of preventing the nuisance of smoke. 
Mr. S. M. Hubert, through the Society, has 
offered 5/. for a composition for the feeding rollers 
used in printing paper hangings by cylinder ma- 
chinery, to which the Council has added the 
Society’s medal. But equal in importance to 
either of these is the offer of the Society’s medal 
for a school microscope, to be sold to the public at 
a price not exceeding 10s. 6d., and also for a 
teacher’s or student's microscope, at a price not 
exceeding 31. 3s. At the Society’s Educational 
Exhibition last summer, this step was strongly ad- 
vocated, as it was felt that the cultivation of habits 
of observation was a matter of essential importance 
in education, and one which had hitherto received 
too little attention. Nothing, it was thought, 
would tend to produce this result in a more satis- 
factory and agreeable manner than a cheap but 
good microscope. By way of giving a stimulus to 
the sale, the Council’ undertakes to purchase one 
hundred of the smaller and fifty of the larger 
instruments, a plan which was most successful in 
the instance of the Society's, shilling-box of water- 
colours, and half-crown case of drawing instru- 
ments. 

The subscription raised for erecting a monument 
to the late Frangois Arago, in the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise at Paris, has been closed ; it amounts 
to a little more than 7501., exclusive of some sub- 
scriptions not yet paid in. The committee has 
decided that the sum obtained is sufficient, and it 
has charged M. David (d’Angers), ‘the eminent 
sculptor, to execute the monument. It is to con- 
sist ‘‘ of a sarcophagus of very simple form, orna- 
mented ;with crowns of laurel, destined to contain 
the titles of the principal works of Arago; and on 
the sarcophagus is to be a bronze statue of the de- 
ceased, representing him dying in a shroud, with 
the head bent, and a pen, with which he had been 
writing on a celestial sphere, falling from his hand.” 

Several names of note have to be added to our 
obituary. The Ven. Julius C. Hare, Archdeacon of 
Lewes, died on the 23rd ult. Julius Hare, Rector 
of Hustmonceaux, was one of the most conspicuous 
men in what has been called the Broad Church 
Party in the Anglican Church, and second to none 
of that school in literary distinction. His latest 
work was the biography of John Stirling. He was 
associated with Bishop Thirlwall in the translation 
of Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Rome.’—Dr. Phillimore, 
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D.C.L., Professor of Civil Law. at Oxford, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford, was one of 
the highest authorities in civil and in ecclesiastical 
law, His last publication, on the assumption of 
the title of Archbishop of Westminster by Cardinal 
Wiseman, attracted much attention, and was con- 
sidered the ablest exposition of the constitutional 
law on that subject.—Professor R. Jones, of 
Haileybury College, was author of various works on 
political economy, among which the best known is 
his treatise on Rent, in which is contained much 
information of historical and social as well as legal 
interest. He worthily filled the chair which was once 
held by Professor Malthus. —We have also to record 
the death of Mr. Smith, the actor of the Adelphi 
Theatre, best known as O. Smith, a sobriquet de- 
rived from his performance of Obi, or Three-Fin- 
gered Jack, one of the characters in which he first 
gained general notoriety. Although he figured in 
public as the hero of melodramatic villany, he was 
in private life a man of quiet disposition and 
literary taste, and as much respected by his friends 
as admired by those to whose entertainment he 
contributed on the stage. 

A lecture on Ragged Schools was delivered at 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh, who has been the chief 
promoter of these institutions in Scotland. The 
lecturer gave a narrative of the origin and progress 
of this educational movement, giving due honour 
to the first systematic worker in the field, John 
Pounds, a shoemaker at Portsmouth. Dr. Guthrie 
expounded the objects, and illustrated the advan- 
tages of these schools with great eloquence and 
earnestness. As a pulpit orator, Dr. Guthrie’s 
name is among the highest of our time; nor is his 
eloquence less striking in addressing a public meet- 
ing, his speaking being marked by great fervour, 
while the frequent passages of graphic illustration, 
or humorous anecdote, or solemn appeal, rivet the 
attention and stir the feelings of the audience. The 
manly Doric of his northern dialect did not dimi- 
nish the effect of the address. The eloquence and 
philanthropy of the lecturer could not be exercised 
on a worthier object than ragged schools, the be- 
nefits of which have now been well proved. The 
lecture was of the series delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Berlin Academy of Sciences has proposed 
M. Dumas, the distinguished French chemist, as a 
member of the Order of Merit, created by Frede- 
rick theGreat. Of this order there are only ninety 
members, and of these thirty-one foreigners. 

A few days since, as some labourers in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Deane were digging in a field belonging 
to Lord Poulett, at South Chard, Somersetshire, 
they discovered, about three feet below the surface, 
a rude urn, in which were a number of amber beads 
of various sizes, many of which were too much 
decomposed to allow of their being removed, but 
the remainder, together with the fragment of the 
urn, were sold by the men who found it to Mr. 
Hull, at Chard, a collector of antiquities. Amber 
was evidently in great estimation by our rude fore- 
fathers. Upwards of one thousand beads of amber 
were found by Mr. Cunnington in a barrow in 
South Wilts; and they contributed to form the 
necklaces of the Anglo-Saxon women, in whose 
graves they have often been discovered. 

Several sales of unusual interest are announced 
as shortly to take place, among which the most im- 
portant is that of the collection of the late Mr. 
Ralph Bernal, which commences at Christie and 
Manson’s in the beginning of March. The cata- 
logue is a portly book, price 8s., the purchase of 

. which constitutes the right of admission to the sale. 
Apart from the immediate object of the publica- 
tion, this volume is a valuable record of objects of 
antiquarian, historical, and artistic interest. 

The twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, recently published, refers to the 
loss sustained during the past year of several dis- 
tinguished men connected with the Academy,— 
Lord Cockburn, Professors Jameson, Wilson, and 
Edward Forbes, who had shortly before his death 
been appointed the Honorary Professor of Litera- 
ture, in the room of Professor Wilson. The office 





is thus again vacant. .The Professorship of Anti- 

quities was during the year bestowed on Mr. 

David Laing, of the Library of the Writers to the 

Signet. The new art-galleries on the Mound are 

in active progress, and are expected to be ready 

for the Annual Exhibition, which opens this month. 

To the collection of pictures and works of art, and 

to the library of the Academy, various important 
and valuable additions have recently been made. 

A silver medal has been executed by Mr. Wyon, 

from designs by Mr. Noel Paton, for the Members, 

and for artists whose services or merits the Academy 
may wish to recognise by an honorary distinction. 

Bronze copies of the medal are recommended by 
the Council as prizes to students of the Academy, 
an appropriate and excellent mark of approved 
genius or industry. The affairs of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy seem to be conducted with more 
efficiency and harmony, and with comparatively 
greater influence on artistic education, than our 
wealthier and more powerful metropolitan institu- 
tion. This is explained by the fact that the Coun- 
cil is less exclusive, and the constitution of the 
Scottish Academy more popular than that of the 
Royal Academy. 

M. de Lamartine has just published in Paris, on 
his own account, a volume which he calls ‘ Lectures 
pour tous.’ It consists of extracts for the use of 
families, from his prose and poetical writings, in 
sixty volumes. 

The death of M. A. J. Sjoegreen, a Russian 
savant, and an eminent member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, is an- 
nounced. He made numerous and important re- 
searches into the ancient history of Russia, and 
with respect to the different languages spoken in 
the Empire. 

M. de Fuss, who for many years has been secre- 
tary of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, has just died. 

A fine Roman. pavement has been brought to 
light within the past week in Suffolk-lane. The 
workmen who discovered it immediately broke it 
to pieces, and sold the fragments to the best 
bidders. It appears to have been a very inter- 
esting example, having a guilloche pattern for 
border. This is but one of the many instances of 
the merciless destruction of antiquities within the 
city of London, and yet the authorities affect to 
keep a museum in the Guildhall for their reception! 
It has been denied that the aldermen are indiffe- 
rent to those relics of Roman London, but in the 
face of such evidence, the denial is only an aggra- 
vation of their conduct. When will the Govern- 
ment, as in France, interfere, and preserve us from 
such Vandalism ? 

Excavations on Coombe Down, near Bath, have 
led to no important discovery since the findmg of 
the stone coffins. A coin of Commodus, a flue- 
tile, and sundry fragments of Samian ware, have 
been brought to light. 

The Monitewr, the great official organ of the 
French Government, is publishing a transla- 
tion of Dickens’s ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ in its 
feuilleton. 

The telescopic comet recently discovered at 
Paris was, we learn, seen about the same time at 
the observatory at Berlin. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s reading of The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream at Exeter Hall on Monday 
night, with Mendelssohn’s music, was an intel- 
lectual and artistic entertainment of the most at- 
tractive and satisfactory kind. The reading of the 
play, with its widely diverse characters and its 
strange variety of incidents, ‘‘ wild above rule or 
art,” was a skilful and effective performance. 
Many must have been surprised at the dramatic 
spirit with which all the scenes were given, without 
any of the adventitious aids of the stage. Sitting 
at her desk, with the book before her, it was cer- 
tainly a high effort of intellect and art to render the 
mere reading of the play so effective. The atten- 
tion of the crowded audience was sustained through- 
out, and their frequent expressions of sympathy 
showed their appreciation of the style and spirit 
of the reading. The music of Mendelssohn, per- 








by Mr. Benedict, agreeably interrupted the more 
purely intellectual part of the entertainment. The 
reading is to be repeated on Monday evening. 

The retirement of Mr. Costa from the conductor. 

ship of the Philharmonic Concerts cannot but bea 
source of regret to all lovers of classical music, 
With the appointment of Herr Wagner as his 
successor not a little dissatisfaction is expressed, 
His own compositions are not of a commanding 
order of merit; and although this is not of great 
importance in judging of genius or skill as a con- 
ductor, yet some indication is thereby given of the 
general qualifications of one whose name will be 
associated with an institution so venerable and so 
distinguished as the Philharmonic Society. Buta 
more practical form of complaint we find in the 
passing over all our own English musicians to select 
a foreigner of no conspicuous superiority. There 
are several names of distinction that might be 
mentioned, and we cannot forbear from expressing 
regret that English talent and taste has received 
this needless slight in requiring a foreigner to as- 
sume the conductorship. 
The New Philharmonic Society gives its first 
concert for the season at Exeter Hall next Wed- 
nesday, Dr. Wylde conductor. The programme 
contains Cherubini’s choral work in C, Beethoven's 
symphony in A, Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas’ over- 
ture, Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’ overture, and Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Egmont’ overture. Herr Ernst is the 
violinist, and Miss Birch the chief vocalist for this 
concert, a part-song by Mendelssohn being to be 
given. Misses Dianelli and Dyer, Messrs, 
Augustus and Hamilton Braham, M. Her. 
bert, and a chorus of three hundred voices, are 
promised. 

An operatic company, including Mesdames 
Caradori, Rudersdorf, Sedlatzik, Miss Huddart, 
Formes, Reichardt, Benedetti, Caggiatti, and 
Zelger, have been giving a series of concerts at 
Edinburgh, in the Music Hall. 

Mr. Allcroft’s annual concert takes place at the 
Lyceum on the 21st, when the principal vocal and 
instrumental talent now in London are en- 

aged, 

Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society last evening, in Exeter 

all. 

The Gazette Musicale of Paris states that the new 
opera of the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, Santa 
Chiara, has been represented for the first time 
at Frankfort, but it does not say with what suc- 
cess. 

At the Italian Theatre at Paris, Gli Avabi nelle 
Gallie, by Pacini, has been produced. It contains 
one or two charming morceau, but all the rest is 
flat and dismal in the extreme. With the excep- 
tion of the morceau, it made the audience yawn 
terribly. It was got up, it seems, out of com- 
pliment to the Emperor, who is accustomed to hum 
one of the airs. 

A new play, by Mr. Bourcicault, has been 
brought out this week, with marked success, at 
the Adelphi, under the title of Janet Pride. There 
is not much originality in the plot, nor in the cha- 
racters severally; but the piece is put together 
with great skill, and some of the scenes are well 
conceived and admirably managed. It is a three- 
act play, but there are two acted “ prologues,” 
with an interval of nine years between, in which 
preparation is made for the main plot. There is 
great variety of incident in the piece, and the act- 
ing throughout is excellent. The scene of the 
opening prologue is in Paris; of the second in 
Australia; and those of the main piece in London. 
The story is too complex to admit of a brief out- 
line; but, as represented on the stage, the plot is 
developed with lifelike and striking interest. 

At the Marylebone Theatre a new version of an 
old story has been produced under the name/0f 
Leon of the Iron Mask, by Mr. W. B. Bernard. 
Of the historical value of the piece there will be 
difference of opinion, but none as to the literary suc 
cess of the writer, the excellence of the acting by Mr. 
Wallack in the principal character, and the splem 
dour of the style in which the play is put upon the 





formed by an excellent band and chorus, directed 


stage. The character of Leon, as delineated by 
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Mr. Bernard, is one of romantic variety, which 
Mr. Wallack represents with versatile as well as 

werful dramatic genius. j 

The theatrical week at Paris has been prolific. 
At the Odéon a two-act comedy, called Donnez aux 
Pauwtres, by M. Jules Premary, has been pro- 
duced. It displays ability, but is heavy. The 
hero of it is a Lord Norby, or Lord Derby, and he 
isone of the peculiar species of Englishmen who 
used to figure on the French stage in the days 
preceding the existing alliance. As such he is an 
anachronism. When “perfidious Albion” was 
perfidious—and all the world knows she was so 
throughout Louis Philippe’s reign—it was all very 
right, and we suppose very patriotic and very in- 
telligent, to make the stage-Englishman either a 
fool or a maniac ; but now that Albion has mended 
her ways, and been promoted to the dignity of 
friend and ally of Ja belle France, her sons are 
perhaps entitled to fairer treatment. However, 
French dramatists will do as they please, and it is 
no great matter what they do. At the Porte St. 
Martin a melodrama, called Jane Osborn, turning 
on the misfortunes and adventures of an English 
damsel who strayed from the paths of virtue, and 
was punished in consequence, has been brought 
out. Itis of no great merit, and displays about 
as much knowledge of English people, manners, 
and customs, as of those of the Patagonians. It 
is written by a lady named D’Aunet, who is rather 
famous in Paris for having made a voyage to the 
North Pole, and written a very pleasant little book 
about it. Emile Augier has had presented, at the 
Gymnase, a piecein three acts, called La Ceintwre 
dorée. This gentleman shares with Ponsard the 
honour of having established what is called the 
‘‘common-sense school of poetry’—that is, that 
which effected a reaction against the extrava- 
gances of the romantic school. Of the two he is per- 
haps more of a poet than Ponsard, though his 
celebrity be less ; but his standing amongst real 
poets would not be high. However, his theatrical 
pieces generally display literary if not poetical 
merit of a high order. And this is the case with 
his Ceintwre dorée. Strange it is, however, that he, 
like the younger Dumas, Barritre, and all the 
popular dramatists of the day, should have made 
his heroine one of that wretched class who are out- 
casts from society. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean. — Dec. 19th. — Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Isaac Newton Loomis, 
M.D., of Macon, Georgia, U.S., was elected a 
Fellow. Read, a memoir ‘On the Food of certain 
Gregarious Fishes,’ by Dr. Knox. Communicated 
by Wm. Yarrell, Esq., V.P.L.S. Struck with 
the very great difference of opinion among natu- 
ralists as, to the food of some Salmonide, &c., Dr. 
Knox was induced many years ago to devote con- 
siderable attention to the subject, the inquiries, of 
which the results are given in this paper, having 
been commenced about the year 1824, and re- 
peated many times since. In the course of these 
researches, his attention was early called to the 
fact, that in the stomachs and intestines of fresh 
sea-salmon (i. ¢., of salmon fresh from what, in his 
opinion, is their only true feeding-ground, the un- 
known recesses of the ocean) nothing is ever found 
but a peculiar reddish substance, unlike anything 
known to possess life. On applying to practical 
fishermen for information on this subject, he found 
them all to agree in the opinion that the food of 
the salmon, whilst resident in the ocean, was alto- 
gether unknown; and they were equally at fault 
with regard to that of the herring. Whilst reflect- 
Ing on these circumstances, Dr. Knox learnt acci- 
dentally that, in a lake, or lakes, near Lochmaben, 
there was a small fish in great abundance, which 
could not be tempted by any bait, and whose food 
was entirely unknown. With this fish, the ven- 
dace, he resolved to commence the inquiry, and 
accordingly proceeded to visit the lakes where it 
occurs. Dozens of vendaces were speedily taken 
with the net, and on their stomachs being examined 
immediately on their being removed from the 








water, they were found to be crammed with thou- 
sands of Entomostraca, or microscopic shrimps. 

Those first ‘discovered belonged to the genus 
Lynceus, but several other genera were observed, 

and in winter (Dec. 14, 1832) several species of 
Cyclops were most abundant. Thus, instead of 
living on air or water, the vendace doubtless con- 
sumes daily thousands of minute shell-fish. After 
giving an interesting account of the habits and 
general natural history of the vendace, the author 
reverts to the more immediate object of his paper, 

the food of gregarious fishes, his next subject being 
the char. Of this fish some specimens were ob- 
tained from Windermere,. which were found to 
have fed upon the Entomostraca, so abundant in 
the lake. These, doubtless, form the larger portion 
of its natural food; it does not seem, however, to 
feed exclusively upon them, as, though shy of 
taking any bait, it will rise to a fly, and the com- 
mon food of the trout may likewise be found in its 
stomach. The early spring, or grey trout of Loch 
Leven (which comes into season in December, con- 
tinuing in condition till May), appears to feed ex- 
clusively on Entomostraca, while the ordinary Loch 
Leven trout live on the Buccinum with which the 
lake abounds, fise readily to a fly, and may, no 
doubt, be taken with a worm, minnow, or any 
ordinary bait for trout. Dr. Knox next proceeds 
to investigate the natural food of the herring, 
which, when in the deep sea, and in its finest con- 
dition, he finds to consist almost wholly of various 
species of Entomostraca, having met with only 
three exceptions to this rule among hundreds and 
hundreds of herrings examined at a distance from 
the shore. Of these three individuals, one had 
been living on sand-eels, another on what appeared 
to be small herrings; and in the stomach of the 
third were found about a dozen small Buccinums. 
When taken near the coast, the herring is usually 
about to spawn, at which period it does not appear 
to feed; but after having spawned, and whilst 
close to the shores, they seem to take to other food 
beside Entomostraca, as sand-eels fand shrimps. 
Herrings taken off Dunbar, in June, 1831, were 
found to be in this state, the stomach and intestines 
loaded with putrescence, the fish worthless and 
insipid. Dr. Knox having written to his former 
pupil, Mr. H. D. Goodsir, for information on this 
subject, that gentleman, in a letter dated Anstru- 
ther, 15th June, 1843, states, that ‘the Zntomos- 
traca are at certain seasons the almost exclusive 
food of the herring. There can be no doubt either 
that they follow shoals of these crustacea to prey 
upon them, for it is only when the latter make 
their appearance on this coast that the former 
are seen, and when this food is most plen- 
“tiful the herring are in best condition.” Mr, 
Goodsir adds that it is chiefly during the 
winter and spring months that the herring take 
other kinds of food than the Entomostraca, the 
stomach during these months being oftener found 
empty, and only occasionally filled with the larger 
crustacea, such as shrimps, &c.; and he further 
states that there can be no doubt that during the 
summer months, when the shoals of Entomostaca, 
which the fishermen term Maidre, are in great 
abundance, they form the food of a great number 
of other animals besides the herring. He mentions 
particularly the common coal-fish, and expresses 
his belief that the shoals of Cetacea which make 
their appearance in the frith during the herring 
season, are in pursuit of the Maidre, and not, as 
generally thought, of the herring. The salmon, 

from the time it enters the fresh-water rivers, 

ceases to feed, properly speaking, although it may 
occasionally rise to a fly, or be tempted to attack 

a@ worm or minnow. Whilst living as a smolt in 

fresh water, its food is the ordinary food of trout, 

but as it never again resorts to this food after it 

has once entered the ocean, the question arises, 

On what does it subsequently feed? Nothing is 

ever found in the stomach and intestines of the 

fresh-run salmon but a little reddish substance. 

Some of this Dr. Knox placed under the micro- 

scope, and after a careful examination, came to 

the conclusion that it was composed of the ova of 








some species of the. Echinodermata. Of the 





salmon, whilst in the sea, this is the constant and 
sole food. M. Valenciennes describes the salmon 
as voracious, and adds that its food consists of 
fish (Annodyles tobicunus); but Dr. Knox denies 
that there is a single fact in the history of British 
salmon which supports this opinion. 


Society oF Arts.—Jan. 31st.—John Scott 
Russell, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘On the Chalk Strata 
considered as a source for the Supply of Water 
to the Metropolis,’ by Mr. S. C. Homersham, 
M. Inst. C.E. Theauthorcommenced by stating that 
in many districts of Great Britain where the soil 
rests upon clay, millstone, grit, or other matter 
impermeable to water, it is usual to collect the 
water flowing off the ground, after heavy rains, 
in very large reservoirs to supply canals and towns, 
Such a reservoir exists in the valley of the Brent, 
situated about five and a-half miles in a north 
westerly direction from Cumberland Gate, Hyde 
Park, and is used to stow the superabundant rain 
water flowing off an extensive district of the 
London clay geological formation, the surface of 
which is principally covered with grass. On the 
other hand, where the soil rests upon chalk, as on 
the Chiltern ridge and the North Downs, the 
heaviest rain, instead of flowing off, sinks into the 
ground directly it falls, giving back little to sup- 
port vegetation, as is evident when the luxuriant 
vegetation on the London clay is compared with 
the scanty vegetation on the chalk downs. The 
notoriously moist character of the air over a clay 
district, and the dry character of the air over a 
chalk district, were instanced as familiar proofs, 
that but little of the rainfall was evaporated from 
the surface of a chalk country compared with a 
clay country. The author showed that while on a 
clay district 2000 yards in length of stream and 
river courses existed per square mile, to say nothing 
of great lengths of drains and ditches, on the chalk 
there were only -780 yards of streams and river 
courses, and no drains or ditches. The bridges 
crossing clay streams were shown from nume- 
rous examples to have from five to ten times 
as much water-way as bridges crossing chalk 
streams, notwithstanding the clay bridges were 
frequently choked with water while the chalk 
bridges were never, nearly full. The author 
stated that the amount of water flowing down 
clay streams, fed by a large area of drainage 
ground, was larger in dry weather than from a 
chalk stream with a similar area of drainage. As 
much as two hundred square miles of chalk country 
lying all together was pointed out to the north of 
London without a spring, stream, or river upon it. 
From these well authenticated facts it followed 
that the rain sank into the chalk, and flowed out 
through the interstices between the planes of strati- 
fication that lead direct to the sea. The water was 
traced between high and low tide, flowing into the 
sea up through the beach where the c was 
exposed, as at Dover, Deal, Brighton, &c. The 
proposal of the author was, that before the water 
reached the sea, it should be intercepted for the 
supply of the metropolis, for which it is well adapted 
from its even and agreeable temperature, its clear- 
hess, its aérature and freedom from organic matter. 
The only drawback to its quality in this respect 
consisted in the water holding in invisible solution 
about seventeen and a half grains of chalk per gal- 
lon, as bicarbonate of lime; this chalk, however, 
could be easily withdrawn from the water by a 
process invented by Dr. Clark of Aberdeen, with- 
out injuring the other good qualities of the water. 
The author had lately constructed works that were 
now supplying the important parishes of Plumstead, 
Woolwich, and Charlton, with water derived from 
the chalk strata, after having the chalk taken out 
of it by Dr. Clark’s process. The water is much 
liked by the consumers for all purposes—washing, 
bathing, and drinking. Practically an inexhaustible 
supply of pure soft water is thus within the reach 
of the metropois. ' 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 17th.—Mr. Hamilton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The following communication 
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was read:—‘On the Laminated Structure of the 
Primary Rocks.’ By Evan Hopkins, Esq., F.G.S. 
The author described wide regions in several parts 
of the world as exhibiting in their geological struc- 
ture the phenomena of successive vertical bands of 
schistose and crystalline rocks, parallel with each 
other, and having a north and south strike. This 
structural condition was illustrated by several 
extensive and highly finished sections made from 
the author’s own observations in California, South 
America, Australia, andCeylon. The sections across 
the Andes, for instance, exhibited parallel bands 
of quartzites, porphyry, mica-schists, greenstone, 
granite, gneiss, hornblende schists, trachite, erys- 
talline limestone, taleose schists, and clay-slates, 
occurring in variable succession, with a north and 
south strike, and with an almost uniform vertical 
dip. Here and there on the edges of these lami- 
nated rocks rest horizontal sedimentary deposits, 
and it was pointed out that many of these exhi- 
bited at the point of contact with the older rocks 
evidence of their undergoing the process of vertical 
cleavage or lamination, the line of stratification 
becoming gradually obliterated. The author ob- 
served that, from his acquaintance, during nume- 
rous mining operations, with the deep-seated rock 
masses of the Andes and elsewhere, he was con- 
vinced that the granite was the lowest of all, and 
that it passed upwards by insensible gradations 
from a crystalline to a laminated rock (as gneiss), 
and still higher up to schists’; the peculiar varie- 
ties of the higher rock masses being dependent on 
the mineral character of the “‘ parent-rock” below. 
Mr. E. Hopkins referred to some important re- 
marks on parallel lamination of nearly vertical 
rocks and on cleavage, made independently by 
Humboldt, M’Cullock, Sedgwick, and De la Beche ; 
and, leaving for further consideration the question 
as to how the lamination and cleavage of rocks 
were brought about, he concluded by recommend- 
ing the study of the primary rocks to the special 
notice of eolediuna, as being of extreme interest, 
and likely to throw great light on several important 
points in geological science. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL, — Jan. 22nd.— Anniversary 
meeting. Edward Newman, Esq., F.L.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Messrs. F. Bond, J. Curtis, J. 
Lubbock, and J. O. Westwood, were elected into 
the Council, in the room of four members who 
retired; and the following gentlemen were elected 
officers ‘for the year:—John Curtis, Esq., = L.S., 
&e., President; Samuel Stevens, Esq., F.L.S., 
Treasurer ; and J. W. Douglas, Esq. ‘ and ore 
Shepherd, " Esq., Secretaries. The Treasurer's ac- 
counts laid before the meeting showed a 
balance in hand ; four parts of ‘Transactions’ have 
been published during the past year; thirteen mem- 
— sy been elected, and the condition of the 

erally is better than at any previous 

its bictangs. The President, delivered an 

ae on the state of the Society and Entomology, 

referring to the principal subjects brought before 

the Society during the session, commenting on the 

entomological books published in England during 

the past year, and giving biographical notices of 

entomologists lately deceased. For this address 

the meeting passed a vote of thanks, and the Pre- 
sident was requested to allow it to be printed. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. | 


Beate <~Seogeghieal, 8} p.m.— (1. On the Sources of 
the 8,a great Tributary of the Amazon, 
by Clement R. Markham, Esq., R.N., F.R.GS. ; 
2. Report on the arrival of the Chadda Expedi- 
tion under Dr, Baikie, R.N., at Bernama, Po, 
communicated through the “admiralty ; ; 3. Ac- 
Vanek) from the Central African Mission, by Dr. 


— Ro pa Acaders, 8 p.m.—(Sir R, Westmacott on 


Twceday.—Moticl and Chirersicl, he? * _m, 
Leslie’s paper on the Flow of Water ak 
Pipes and Orifices.) 
Zoological, 9 p.m, 
oe tian, 7 ee. Ainsworth on the 
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Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. J. A. Franklin 
on the Expediency of at once Decimalizing 
English Monies and Weights; 2. Mr. F. J. 
Minasi on the Basis of a Decimal System of 
Money for the United Kingdom; 3. Mr. 
Hugo Reid on Decimal Coinage.) 
London {nstitution, 7 p.m, 
Graphic, 8 p.m, 
Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. On the Ordeal, or 
Fetish Tree of Western Africa, by W. F. Daniell, 
M.D., F.E.S.; 2. Remarks on the Analysis and 
Comparison ‘of ‘the Personal Pronouns in the 
Shemitic and old Egyptian Languages, by 
Richard Cull, F.E.S., and Hon, Sec.) 
_ Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
— R. S. of Literature, 8} p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
_- Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
_— Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m, — (Mr. W. B, Donne 
on English Literature.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(E. Jekyll, Esq., on Siege 
Operations.) 
— Geological, 1 p.m.—({Anniversary.) 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— Medical, 8 p.m. 
> Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. Gladstone on the 
Principles of Chemistry.) 





VARIETIES. 


Poetical Prose.— Roger Williamssomewhere says 

(we turn it from the prose form into verse) : 
“One grain of time’s inestimable sand 
Is Worth a golden mountain,” 

It is curious, by the way, how much prose writ- 
ing there is (and this is especially the case with the 
old English writers), which runs, with scarcely the 
transposition of a word, into blank verse. Thus 
Owen Feltham, in his ‘Resolves,’ exhorting his 
reader to overcome the fear of death, says, other- 
wise we shall— 

“Daily, with the fear of dying, die. 
To pat off death is not in man to do, 
Fixed fate, without him, dooms him once to die, 
The decree is past, and no appeal is left.” 

There is a striking example of ‘the same near the 
close of Dickens’s ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ As in the 
former instance we keep the exact order of the au- 
thor’s words, only breaking his prose into verse : 

“ Thy life is tranquil, calm, and happy, Tom, 

In the soft strain which ever and again 
Comés stealing back upon the ear, 

The memory 
Of thine old love mes find a voice, perhaps ; ; 

5 it 

A pleasant, softened, whispering memory, 
Like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, 
And does not pain or grieve thee, God be thanked!” 

The semi-versification may have been intentional 
in this latter case ; but numerous instances might 
be quoted where prose thus runs unconsciously into 
verse, affording an argument for Wordsworth’s bold 
dictum, that ‘ Prose and verse are not essentially. 
different kinds of writing.” —Harper’s Magazine. 

The Plurality of Worlds.—A volume is soon to 
be published in Boston, consisting of an elaborate 
but popular refutation of the theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Whewell, of the non-inhabitability of 
the heavenly bodies. It will contain the joint pro- 
ductions of several eminent astronomical observers 
and authors, who expect to prove that the stars and 
ee are not only inhabitable, but actually in- 

abited.— American Literary Gazette. 

London Directory, 1855.—In 1954 some contri- 
butor to ‘N. & Q.’ may be thankful that your 
pages have embalmed the following means of com- 
paring the then ‘London Post-Office Directory’ 
with that of 1855 :—‘‘ A new edition of the ‘ Lon- 
don Post-Office Directory’ has just made its ap- 
pearance. It contains 175 sheets of super-royal, 
or 2620 octavo pages. The whole of this vast bulk 
of information is constantly kept ‘in type,’ so that 
corrections and additions may readily be made. 
The present edition has been worked from a new 
fount—the largest, we are told, that Messrs. Besley 
and Co. ever cast. There is a peculiarity in the 
binding which deserves attention: to facilitate 
reference, the different parts of the volume are 
coloured blue, red, or yellow, on the fore-edge, and 
the contents printed upon it. Each volume took 
a quick hand an hour and a half to sew; but the 
whole number, 7000, weighing when ready for 
delivery upwards of 30 tons, were er in ten 
days !”—Notes and Queries. 





Now ready, 


LORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Joszpg 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &. In two volumes, 
with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price "£12 1s. coloured, £8 15:. plain, 
“The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the 
conveniency of colonists, but without on that account being ren- 
dered in the smallest degree unscientific ; quite the contrary. Let 
us add, thot the beautiful execution of the work renders it a 
library- nook. even for these who are not interested about nataral 
history.”—Garpgn ers’ CHRONICLE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER. 


pEN AND PENCIL, No. I. will be pub- 
lished on the 10th of February. Price Sixpence. 

PEN AND PENCIL will aim to unite the two qualities—iite. 
rary ability and artistic excelience; to give a well-arranged and 
interesting and clear digest of the W eck’ 's News, with Tllustrations 
really illustrating and helping to the better understanding of those 
News. FEN AND PENCIL will combine the best features of the 
“* Spectator” and the *‘ Iilustrated London News.” 

In addition to the ordinary contents of a newspaper, PEN AND 
PENCIL will give an original Story, or page of novel interest, 
such as might fit a modern “Rambler.” or after the excellent 
manner of ** Household Words.” The Children also wil always 
find a page devoted to them, and proper for their years, at once 
instructive and amusing. 

PEN AND PENCIL will be in every respect the Family News- 
paper. 


NEW 


Engravers—Messrs. W. J. and H. D. LINTON. 
Published by J. Crayvon, Jun., 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, to 
whom Post Office orders may be made payable, 13s, per half-year 


in advance; to whom also Country Agents may apply for Special 
Agencies. 





AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CONTROVERSY AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION. 
Now ready, 4 vols. 8vo, (1760 pages), price 14s. 


TYHE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 
Containing full and able debates on the following important 
subjects :—The Trinity—Observance of the Sabba:h—The Baptism 
of Infan'ts—The Union of Church and State—Sectarianism—De- 
fensive War—The Stage—The Origin of the British Church— 
The Origin of Language— Woman Mentally—The Nature of Beauty 
—Phrenology —Mesmerism—Vegetarianism—Homeops athy—Com- 
munism— Education and Crime _ Foti Abstineace—U niversal Suf- 
frage — Capital P ure — Transportation— 
Oaths—Free Trade— Machinery- —The Confessional — Hereditary 
Monarchy—Indirect Taxation—Secular Education—The Currency 
—The Maynooth Grant—The Crusades—The Execution of Charles 
I.—The Character of Cromwell—The Character of the Duke of 
Wellington, &c. 

Also, valuable series of instructive Essays oa the ART of 
REASONING, the ART of PUBLIC SPEAKING, RHETORIC, 
or an Exposition of the correct principles of Literary Taste and 
Composition, w'th very numerous Exercises, and Articl:s on the 
most important branches of study, &c. &e. 

The four volumes are complete in themselves, and would prove a 
most valuab'e addition to the Libra ies of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
Mutual Improvement Societies, &c., as well as those of Private 
Students and General Readers. 

London: Houiston and Stoneman, 63, Paternoster Row. 
*,* In ordering, be careful to specify “ Vols. I. to LV. inclusive.” 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU %, CCELFSTIBUS UNA. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Anciert 

English Translations ; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot bibles in every variety of size and com 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great besten A ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New T ; and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel! Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
TloAAa nev Ovnrors TAwrrat, ura 8’ APavaroory. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect + Security. 

The Interest is payaple in Janvany and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country eee without delay or expense 

R MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses tod Forms for opening Accout ts, sent free 
on application. 


CVERICAL, , MEDICAL, & GEN ERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of PROPRIETORS will 
be held at the Office of the Society, on THURSDAY, the Ist day 
of March next, at One o’clock precisely, at which Mecting Five 
Directors and One Auditor (on the part of the Proprietors) will be 
elected. 

Any Proprietor desirous of proposing a candidate for the office 
of Director or Auditor, must send the name of such candidate to 
the Secretary, at least fourteen days before the day of meeting. 
The mene will commence at Eleven o’clcck, and close at Two 
oc loc 

An election of an Auditor ‘on the part of the Assured) will 9180 
take place on WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of February, bet« cen 
the hours of Eleven and Two o'clock. 

All persons assured for the whele term of life, and qualified 10 
vote, are hereby referred to the conditions endorsed on = poli- 
cies for information concerning the candidate to be propo: 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Soeectiet 
10th February, 1855. 
99; Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
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ELICAN LIFE INSU RANCE- co MPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Diagecrors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R S. | C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, a | M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


M.P. 


NUS. 
Four-fifths or eighty per c°nt. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 


With | Without 
Profits. H Age.| Profits. 
awe | | Biwi E36 5 

113 10 119 3 || | 6 410 7 

|] 240 swei@wtersrel e764 


For Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 

N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

At the Thirteouth Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 
1854, it was shown that there had been issued no less than 2130 
Polices, covering Assuranees to the amount of £1,027,500, and 
yielding Annual Premiums amounting to £50,110. 

By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3434 insuring £1,337,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207. 

The Number of Policies row in force is 5,248. 
The Amount Insured is . 
The Income from Premiumsis_ . Fe 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1843 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £'260. 

Profits divided every five years. 

rances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. 

Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Socicty’s = in the country. 

. P. NEISON, Actuar 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Gucvetary, 
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ESTABLISHED 1841. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be lodged a: 
the fa Office, or at any of the Society’s Agencies, on or before 
lst March. 

GcorrisH EQUITABLE MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITULED 1831. 
Ceerpeeaion by Royal Charters, and Special Act of Parliament.) 
Head Ofice—Edinburgh: 26, St. Andrew Square. 
London: 126, Bi shopsgate Street, Cornhill. 

THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
isan Institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTKIBUTION, the Surplus or Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members ; and the Additions which have been made to 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the Society afford satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the great 
advantages derived by its Members. The followi ing Examples 
exhibit the Additions already made :— 

A Policy for £100), opened in 1832, is now increas d to £1523 &s. 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increased to 
£(421 16s. 10d. 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1840, is now increased to 
£1310 12s. 7d. 

The Profits are ascertained and divided triennially among Polli- 
cies of more than five years’ duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of £150,000. 

The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of Four Millions 
and a Quarter sterling. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
— A» grad sterling. 

e To! oun y 

exceed $009,080 t oF Vested Additions allocated to Policies 
The Accumulated Fund is upwar¢s of £330,000. 

Loans granted to Members to the extent of the office value of 
their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms cf Proposal, and all infor- 
mation, may be had on application at any of the Society’s offices, 
in town or country. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 

W. COOK, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Street, 
London. 

LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS. 
BARNES—Whitbread, Edward, Stationer. 
BATTERSEA—Buckmaster, J.C., New-road, St. John’s- hill. 
BRIXTON—Price, g.M. , Chemist, 3, Loughborough- -place. 
CLAPHAM—Ralls, Charles, Scientific and L iterary Institution. 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD EAST—Newton, J., 6, Grosvenor-street. 

Bd. BEAUVOIR TOWN—Pettifer, E. H., Chemist, 6, South- 

HACKNEY—Steib, Richard, jun., 2, Denmark-place. 

ISLINGTON —Innes, Robert, Comission Agent, 36, Gibson- 


January, 1°55. 


squa 
> KENTISH -TOWN—Garton, Henry, Chemist, 2, Commercial- 


LAMBETH—Roffey Thomas, Solicitor, 59, Walcot-place East. 

MILB END-Sharp. George, 3, Treland-row. 

PIMLICO—Carrack, James, Chemist. 46, Churton-street. 
wart, John, — street. 








MYHE LIVERPOOL AND “LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NINETEENTE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this Com- 
pany will be held on THURSDAY, the 15th day of February 
instant, at One o’clock precisely, :n the Company's Offices, No. 37, 
Castle- strect, Liverpoo', t» reeeive a Report and Statement of the 
Company’s affairs, and to elect Seven Directors in lieu of those 
who retire by rotation. 

By order of the = ard, 
= arid ‘TON BOULT, Seeretary. 
Sper oe street, Liverpool, Feb. 1, 
N.B.—The ‘Transfer Books will be tieees until the 2lst February 
instant. 


MPERIAL “Li FE INSU RANCE -COM- 
PANY, |, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premivms adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four. Firras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applicd to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tairp of the Premium on Insurances of £50 and upwards, 
for the whole term of !ife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid of at convenience, or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Security.—ihose who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Socicties. 

The s itisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financitl Year thesums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,50°,000 
The Premium Fund tomorethan . . . 800,900 
And the Annual Income fromthe samesource, to 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited 

the finest specimens of British Minufactures, in Dressing- cases, 
Workboxes, Writing cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury,suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché } ures and B ile-tabies. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c.,as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An exten- 
sive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the Toilet. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articies 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 














OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland o/l, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To adupt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fally developed,and the whele prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. Une pound packet, 


1s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
§2, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquirics having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pleasure in. giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—‘‘ In reply to your letter, reccived this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with mucn satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have late'y examined it,and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.’ 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Telegraph 
Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers, in 
Town and Country. 





EAFNESS an NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
rantecd, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON'’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect case the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
fieates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeonsin England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 
SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
pigeon - stop te empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
ination Suffolk 


seven stamps, free. Exam’ free. 9, 
Place, Pall Malt, 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN; RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effeeting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any yer kind. 
ESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ be Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &e., & 

“My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, tie Thad 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was ‘atting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“*T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procu! 

‘With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


* (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1651. 

“To Dr. De Jongh.” 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,77. Strand, London, 

Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and | ~ 
British Possessions, and may be i om rr 
— = Druggists in town and country, at the cue 





nHalt-p pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. —IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
*,.* Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any‘part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 





DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls. ; or by Post for 1s. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 

and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


¥ Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of. the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
peiling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Bole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6a. » Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths IIs. 


OLESS ALGA MARINA is the Concen- 
trated Essence of the Sea-weed, containing in a highly con- 
densed form all the virtues of those plants, to which medical au- 
thorities ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence 
by the Sea. It affords speedy relief and a certain cure in all cases 
of Acute or Chronic Rh Kh ic Gout, N 
and other pains in the limbs and joints. It is now rapidly super- 
seding all other external remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxa- 
tion, Contraction, Paralysis, Stiffness, Deformities, Swellings, 
Tumours, Scrofulous Diseases, and the Malformations of Rickety 
or Badly- “nursed Children ; and in all cases where friction is recom- 
mended, it will greatly increase its good effects. Sold ip botues, 
2s. 9d., ds. 6d., and 11s. each, by T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, and all Chemists. 
*,* All sufferers should read the Pamphlet, which may be — 
gratis on application, and by post on enclosing six postage stam 


OLLOWAY’s PILLS an astonishing Remedy 

for the CURE of ASTHMA.— Mrs. Newton, of Bye, 
states, in a letter to Mr. Wild, Chemist, Hyde, that for many 
years she had been afflicted with severe attacks of asthma, great 
difficulty of breathing, a violent cough, and acute pains in the 
side. She tried various remedies, and was under the treatment of 
several surgeons for months together, without obtaining any 
benefit. ngth she was induced to try po meag 's Pile. - The 
first dose gave relief,and by continuing them a cure has been 
effected. anxious that others so afflicted should obtain 
relief, she desires this fact to be publiciy sara by all 
Vendors of Medicine 3 and at P: 


t. 
244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York, 























THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 











The 82nd Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s, 6d. in stout cloth boards, (postage free, 4d. extra), 
WITH A VERY USEFUL GENEALOGICAL CHART OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND, 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


INTERESTING REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. 
By JAMES GILBERT. 


idly extended sale and approval of this Work, every page of the present Edition has again been very carefully enlarged and much improved, ~ By q 
oe Meena of Se ee of the width and length of the page, one-third more letterpress is introduced without any increase of price. By 


« d improved edition of a little work, which has long been favour- 
ably ja in pre lye families, It is admirably calculated to do what it pretends to | 
do—that is, to put the young pupil in possession of an accurate knowledge of the leading 
events of English History.”—Tait’s Magazine, September, 1854. : — " ‘ 

“We are glad to see a new and improved edition of ‘ Ince’s Outlines of English History, 
a work which on its first oem ad on amg in and has since been well received 

ic,”— mber . 
Dy {ig Dow and stereotyped edition of a very valuable little book. It contains within a 
small compass the main facts of English History, and a variety of information respecting 
the manners and customs of the different, riods, Although professedly written for the 
use of schools, there are few al a gn not find it useful to refer occasionally to its 
os , er, id id . s . . 

“We pong eg to bee thie Very valuable little volume still being multiplied, and ex- 
tending the sphere of its useful operation. The present edition is very much extended and 
improved. It now embodies, to an extent nowhere else to be found within the same space, 
the main facts of the history of this great country, and is calculated to be alike useful to 
old and young.” —The Christian Witness, September, 1854. ; me : 

“This book is not undeserving of the popularity it has obtained: it is full of informa- 
tion, and contains the substance of more knowledge of the social progress, manners, and 
customs of our ancestors, than many works of far larger pretensions,”—The third review 





ey ene deal of information in a small i, and the author has availed himself of 
the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to Catechisms. It contributes to 
the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the 
school-books of parrots,” —Spectator, 
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“Tn the system of education, sufficient regard is not always paid to impressing on the 
pupil’s mind the leading points in a branch of study. His memory is confused with a too 
great variety of details. This manual of Mr. Ince’s is well calculated to counteract this 
defective method, by affording’a well-digested outline, which should be carefully committed 
to ee and afterwards filled up by means of oral instruction or reference to 
works. Lively chapters of historical memoranda, and brief sketches of manners and eu 
toms are pypevariely introduced, 
manual,”—Sharpe’s Mugazine. 

“ Well-digested and useful Outlines of our history, and deserves to be a standard edues- 
tional work.” —Eclectic Review. 












We can cordially recommend this well digested 








“Snperior to no, toeme J of the kind; here is a clear and- comprehensive outline of the 
a ci istory of England. hy. cordiall recommend it.”— Wesley Banner, 








Pp : i the essence of very many volumes, serving not only 
as helps for the education of youth, but as refreshers to the memory to those who are old? 
aa ogg npane . 4 

“Both the plan and style are perspicuous; it is admirably adapted for what 
intended."—The Times. pe : chien: ” 

“A well-digested book.”—Literary Gazette, 

“Well be geo for the education of the young.”—Wew Monthly Magazine, 

“The a8 statements of the principal events of each sovereign’s reign are neat ani 

.] ee e RR, 2 t, 

“ An improved edition of Mr. Ince’s very useful book.”—The Rambler. 

“ A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of cach 
reign are arranged under different heads, so as to give at a glance a comprehensive view of 
the whole.” —Atheneum, 




















In 18mo, price 1s, sewed, or 1s. 6d. stout cloth boards, (postage free, 4d. extra,) the E1gutH Ep1tion of 


INCE'S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &. OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. | 
By JAMES GILBERT. 


bs ery pleasing view of the whole History of France. The author being 
gifted with 2 pilonphica = be and a classical taste, the subjects, though treated in a 
letached, are far from being treated in a dry and unentertaining manner.”—The Times. 
“Iti bellished with some capital engravings, and abounds in the narration of those 
seams events which form the groundwork of so many delightful works,.”—The Mirror, 
“Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says | 
much in a few words.”—French Paper, | 


“ A very useful educational work.”—Literary Gazette. 










Preparing for Publication, uniform wtth the above, ; 
INCE’S (Henry, M.A.) OUTLINES :—-GEOGRAPHY, by Professor 
Wallace. 
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INCE’S (Henry, M.A.) OUTLINES:—GRECIAN HISTORY, by 
the Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 


INCE’S (Henry, M.A.) OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
[Will be ready shortly 










Price 1s. sewed, or 1s, 6d. bound in stout cloth boards, (postage free, 4d. extra,) the Twelfth Thousand of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) , 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


By JAMES GILBERT. 


*,* Edition has been very much extended and improved; by an ee apie of the size of the page, and careful arrangement of the type, a ve 
wea acy = pode quality of highly valuable information has been added, : md 


- - es of General Knowledge’ embraces a great variety of facts connected with 
the innit gravely Even the pipene Ut all the divisions into which the moderns have 
classified knowledge, fill no inconsiderable space. Add to them the names and height of 
mountains, and names and lengths of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of the 

chemical elements, the amount of population of the different kingdoms of the world, the 
amount of their res} ve taxation_per head, &c. &c., and the mere nomenclature seems 
* ealculated to fill a tolerably large book. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. 
Ince’s ‘ Outlines,’ and those not accustomed to the art of the author, will wonder how one 





small head could all he has brought her.”—The Economist. 
e Well-digested ‘Outlines,’ which ‘shoul be committed to everybody's memory.”— z ¢ J at f 
- Sharpe’s Magazine. tite for deeper investigation.”—Bell’s Life. 







“ Contains for its size a remarkable “raueg interesting and well-arranged informatia 
It would make a valuable present to Sunday Schools and Lending Libraries,”—Athen@m™ 
"  “ & capital book, deserving especial attention.”—Family Friend, 
“ A vast amount of condensed information.”—The Rambler, 
“Contains a considerable amount of information of a very valuable kind, on a varietyal 
subjects, that in ordinary routine of education are too much overlooked, an acquaintant 
with which is every ee more and more indispensable, They are germs whith 
cannot fail to vegetate'in the mind, to fructify in the head, and eventually to Jove 5 
fourfold reward to him who labours in the acquisition of them.”—Swnday School Magasit 
“A valuable little publication, full of information in a small compass, creating an spf 
























Any Lady or Gentleman, engaged in Education, not already using these Books, may have a Specimen 
Copy sent gratis on written application to the Publisher. - 
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